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THE 


Vital and Timely Books 


We offer some of the most timely and vital books now ap- 
pearing. You need every one of this splendid list. 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


By Edward Scribner Ames, Ph. D., 
author of “The Psychology of Religious Ex- 
perience.” 123 pages. Cloth, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

A book which lifts the problem of the 
nature and character of Christ out of the 
old-time dogmatism and places it in the 
light of the more empirical, human and 
meaningful thought of our own day. Dr. 
Ames treats the Unitarian-Trinitarian con- 
troversy with a freshness and illumination 
that in itself makes his work a distinct con- 
tribution to religious thought. The book is 
more than a treatise. It is a living word 
spoken to the hearts and souls of living 
people. 

Professor George A. Coe, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, says: 

“These sermons display a remarkable union of in 
tellectual boldness and spiritual warmth. I know 
of nothing else in print that brings out quite so 
clearly the positive religious values that can be 
reached by a rigorous application to Christian dog- 
mas of the functional and valuational point of view 
Even readers who cannot accept Professor Ames’s 
nosition at all times must agree that such a book 
helps to clear the air, and to focus attention at 
the right point.” 


Or PERENNIAL INTEREST TO DISCIPLES. 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS ADVOCATING 
CHRISTIAN UNION 
Edited by C. A. Young. 


This book is the classic literary product 
of the Disciples’ first century of history. 
Thousands have been sold and the volume 
is enjoying a steady demand. It contains 
Thomas Campbell’s “Declaration and Ad- 
dress”; Alexander Campbell’s “Sermon on 
the Law”: Barton W. Stone’s “Last Will 
and Testament of the Springfield Presby- 
tery”; Isaac Errett’s “Our Position”; J. H. 
Garrison’s “The World’s Need of Our Plea.” 
Beautifully illustrated. Price, $1.00 

Z. T. Sweeney says: 

“| congratulate you on the happy thought of col 
lecting and editing these documents They ought 
to be in the home of every Disciple of Christ in 
the Land, and I believe they should have a large 
and increasing sale in vears to come.” 

AN ILLUMINATING BIT OF AMERICAN CHURCH 
HrstTory 


THE EARLY RELATION AND SEPARATION 
OF BAPTISTS AND DISCIPES 
By Errett Gates, Ph. D. 

This is the theme of the hour. Dr. Gates 
has put into our hand the historic facts 
with a grace and charm that makes them 
read like a novel. In cloth, 75c. Paper bind- 


ing, 35c. 

“We owe a debt of gratitude to th writer of this 
hook, and could only wish that it might be read not 
only by our people all over the land, but scattered 
among the RBartists It is a most meritorious and 


The Chris- 


aplendid contribution to our literature.” 
tian Worker 


“The dominant personality of Alexander Camp 
bell is so brought out as to ceive to what micht be 
regarded as the dry details of ecclesiastical history 
and controversy almost the interest of a story 4 
valuable contribution to the history of the American 
churches.” The Congregationalist 


\ FASCINATING RELIGIOUS Story. 


ALTAR STAIRS 
By Charles J. Scofield. 
An ideal gift book. Beautifully bound 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


“A moat excellent serial.” 1. H. Garrison 
“An admirable story.” J. J. Haley 
“4 most forceful and healthful piece of reading.” 


7. T. Sweeney 

“If one bewins this book he will not put it down 
until the very satisfactory end is finished."’—Chris 
tian Observer 

“A strong book and worthy of unqualified endorse 
ment.” Religious Telescope 


BOOKS BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 
BASIC TRUTHS OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Cloth, 127 pages. Front cover stamped 
in gold, gilt top, illustrated, 75c; paper, 35c. 

A powerful and masterful presentation 
of the great truths for the attainment of 
the life of the spirit. Written in a charm- 
ing and scholarly style. 

“For me the finest chapter in the book is that 
on the Resurrection. This gets one back into the 
lives of the Apostles on that Resurrection morn. It 
is a historical study indeed. One hears the tread 
of conquering hosts and the beating of the wings of 
twelve legions of angels.”—P. C. Macfarlane. 

“The spirit of controversy is quite absent and yet 
it is sufficiently argumentative to indicate the posi 
tive convictions of the author.”—C. C. Rowlison. 


OUR PLEA FOR UNION AND THE 
PRESENT CRISIS 


Cloth, 140 pages, gold stamped, postpaid 
50c. Written in the belief that the Disciples 
of Christ are passing through an important, 
and in many respects, transitional period. 

The author says: 

“It is with the hope that * * * present 
forces and opportunities may be wisely estimated 
by us; that doors now open may be entered; that 
hopes only partially real now may come to fruition 
that these chapters are given their present form.” 


STUDIES IN THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL 


Cloth, $1.00. 

One of the volumes in the Constructive 
Series of handbooks. It is prepared for the 
use of classes in secondary schools and in 
the secondary division of the Sunday- 
schools. It presents the entire material of 
First Samuel with explanatory notes, ques- 
tions, and illustrations. It is used in a 
large number of Sunday-sehools, in grades 
of the ages of eleven to fourteen. 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE BOOKS 
Cloth, $1.25. 

An introduction to the literature of the 
New Testament. The book is a work of col- 
laboration with James M. Campbell, D. D., 
a prominent Congregational minister, who 
supplies the interpretative material in con- 
nection with each of the books of the New 
Testament. A handbook widely used by 
individual students and classes. — . 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS 
Cloth, 35 cents. 

A small handbook prepared for classes 
desiring to study the outline of the life of 
Christ, and a brief statement of the most 
important teachings of the Master. It is 
based upon the entire material of the four 
Gospels arranged in chronological order. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 
Cloth, 35 cents. 

\ handbook on this, the most important 
theme of the Old Testament. It gives a 
survey of the history of prophecy in Israel 
from the beginning of the national life to 
the close of the Maccabean age. It has 
been widely used in institutions of educa- 
tion and in Bible classes, and has passed 
through several editions. 


THE RULING QUALITY 
Board, 35 cents. 
; A small book of sixty pages dealing with 
faith as the conquering quality in human 
life. The theme is interwoven with com- 
ments upon the quest of the Holy Grail as 
illustrated in Mr. Abbey’s panels, 
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Christian 


Century 


When you think of your 
friends to whom you wish 
to make Christmas pres- 
ents, do not forget your 
constant and _ intimate 
friend—The Christian Cen- 
tury. 


We feel so secure in your af- 
fection that we make bold to sug- 
gest what gift would please us 
most. We do not ask you to buy 
anything for us. But if you would 
devote a little of your time and 
get a list of new subscriptions to 
Tue CuristIAn CENTURY it would 
please us more than any other 
thing. 


And this is a gift in which we 
could reciprocate. Your own paper 
would be more valuable to you ; and 
your friends whose subscriptions 
you received—think ‘how they 
would be benefitted throughout the 
year! 


Christmas time offers an 
ideal opportunity for all 
the friends of The Christian 
Century who have on many 
occasions expressed their 
appreciation in words to 
express it in a_ practical 
deed. You can help make 
a greater paper, if you will. 

Begin to talk with your 
friends now. 


If you send a list of five or more 
you may have a good commissior 
on each new subscription. 
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Speech Laden With the Eternal 


EORGE A. CAMPBELL, writing of Rev. 
C. M. Chilton, president of the American 
Missionary feelingly to 

Mr. Chilton’s voice, 

sion made upon him by that voice when 


Society, refers 
He says the impres- 


he first heard it, perhaps twenty years 
ago, abides with him still. “No other 
voice was like Chilton’s. It was then. 
It raises 





and is more so now, laden with the eternal. 
emotions in your soul as do the many waters of the sea.” 

To the host of those who have sat under the ministry 
of the St. Joseph pastor these words of his friend. will 
seem a most happy interpretation. One never hears 
this preacher but one comes away with a sense of the 
eternal importance of his message. It is this power to 
make life serious, to interpret its infinite meaning to 
the souls of men, that is the genius of Mr. Chilton’s 
preaching and of any prophetic ministry. And it is 
not amiss to lodge this power in the voice, provided 
only the voice is taken not simply as a physical instru- 
ment of tone but a carrier of the preacher’s own 
spiritual life. 

We have heard many voices equal in fullness and 
depth to that of Mr. Chilton, and quite as pleasing in 
their richness of overtone, which did not seem par- 
ticularly “laden with the eternal.” They stirred within 
our soul no such emotions “as do the waters of the 
Mr. Chilton’s power is not in his vocal endow- 
It is not his voice that 


sea.” 
ment, nor in his vocal art. 
glorifies his speech; it is his speech that glorifies his 
voice. 

“IT am fond of my pastor,” said a discriminating lay- 
man, “but I wish he would take his preaching seri- 
ously.” Pressed for an explanation, he said his pastor 
did not seem to study earnestly, that he dealt mainly 
in his preaching with the practical duties of churen 
membership—going to church, teaching in the Sunday- 
school, giving money, and so forth, and that when he 
did strike a vein of rich thinking it usually led straight 
to some funny story, whose incongruous connection 
spoiled the whole sermon. This layman said he rarely 
passed out of the sanctuary except with a sense of 
lack. No great word had been spoken, no seriously 
prepared word, whose meaning took hold on the eternal. 


* * * 


It is a great day in the soul of a preacher when he 
learns that people are fundamentally earnest, that they 
can be presumed to be interested in the infinite, that 
they do not go to church to be entertained, that they 
are capable of comprehending something beside the 
pragmatic details of so-called church work, and that 
there is nothing true and living which interests his 
soul but it will also interest them. One of the most 
obvious weaknesses in many a preacher’s speech is that 
he does not choose big enough subjects. There are only 
a few themes for the preacher, but these reach out fai 
into the eternal. And the preacher who meditates upon 
them, who lives in them, will preach upon these themes 
with exhaustless variation, coming into his pulpit with 
his face shining like Moses’ face when he had been 
speaking with God in the monnt. 

But this presence of the eternal in any man’s speech 





is far from being explained by mere intellectual occupa 
tion with themes that are of eternal importance. Such 
a preacher as Mr. Campbell described Mr. Chilton to 
be is always a man who is himself dealing in tremen- 
dous moral earnestness with the problems of his own 
soul. A preacher is not simply a speaker, a scholar, a 
teacher; he is primarily a human soul, living precisely 
the same human life as his parishioners, meeting essen- 
tially the same problems and temptations, albeit often 
more subtle and undiscerned. There is no spectacle more 
pathetic and repellant to earnest-minded men than that 
of a preacher who imagines that he can charge his 
speech with the eternal by cultivating his voice! It 
is not the preacher’s voice that needs cultivating, it 
is his soul. Earnestness is not an elocutionary effect. 

But let the preacher watch his own soul’s life. Let 
him meet his own personal problems Christianly. Let 
him guard his motives from professionalism. Let him 
take good care that Christian truth does not become to 
him merely the stuff to make sermons out of, instead 
of the stuff to make his own life out of. Let him treat 
himself with moral earnestness, and his voice will take 
care of itself; his very lack of elocution will stir emo- 
tions in his hearers as do the many waters of the sea. 

* * . 

There is one element in the St. Joseph pastor which 
his interpreter suggested and which must be regnant in 
any fruitful ministry: a constructive, evangelical pur- 
pose. The preacher of Christ is not simply a man with 
a subject; he is a man with an object. It is not simply 
his business to deliver himself of his ideas, but to build 
up human life and the Kingdom of God. Too many 
preachers are content with analyzing problems, the 
problems of social conditions, or the problems of meta- 
physics, or the problems of the psychology of religion. 
The results of their ministry are chiefly the disillusion- 
ment of their people. the breaking of the charm of 
faith, and. often the disintegrating of the congregational 
organism. 

The eternal is not found by analysis. The sociolo- 
gist, the psychologist, the theologian do not find God. 
No science finds God. God lies in the opposite direction 
from that in which science moves. This is no reflec- 
tion upon science. Her work must be done; it is 
invaluable; it clears the path for true religion. But the 
way to God is not by the analysis of reality, but by 
the constructive creation of a nobler reality. 

To put, affirmatively, into the hearts of men a truth 
which is inherently creative of new life, of eternal life, 
this is the unique function of the man of God. 

And this is what religion’s all about. This is the 
task of Christ’s preacher. It is a constructive task. It 
is not the preacher’s function to analyze life, much less 
to subtract from life. It is his function to carry life 
forward, to make it more abundant. 

Let him enter his pulpit fresh from the contempla- 
tion of the truly big facts of life, with the moral glow 
and humbling of self-chastisement upon his soul and 
with the constructive purpose to open out the minds of 
his people toward God, to close in their flagging 
purposes and gird their souls for duty-doing, and he 
will speak that day the speech laden with the eternal. 
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Social Survey 


BY ORVIS F. JORDAN. 











Labor Unions and Violence 


The MeNamara ease in Los Angeles Calif.. takes on the aspect 
of an important test case. In some ways, it is the most important® 
happening in the labor world in a century. It has far reaching in- 
fluences. Far better than a conviction in a court has been the con- 
fession of the MeNamara brothers to the blowing up of the Times 
building in Los Angeles. Tf the men had been convicted, they would 
have been martyrs and the victims of a frame-up. As it is, no 
one can deny that the truth is known at last. The question of 
vears is answered. Labor leaders have proved recreant to their 
trust and there is now precedent for believing that these leaders 
may sometimes incite and even execute illegal acts. Of course 


this is no more than might have been expected. The labor men are 


right in that the betrayal of the cause by two men has 
no more bearing upon labor than the sin of two preachers would have 


The only thing that gives it a larger significance 


insisting 


the church. 


upon 
is the necessity of explaining still other mysteries that the McNa- 
maras could not possibly have been connected with in any way. 


Danger of Prejudging Criminal Suits 
The raising a 


im behalf of their union officials 


have done no wrong in defense 


fund 


provided it has been spent in legiti- 
with 


labor men 


mate channels, as it probably has been. Every man charged 
crime is innocent until proven guilty. The McNamaras loudly pro- 
innocence. The point, however, where the labor men 
have a tremendous tactical blunder has been in prejudging 
the case before the trial. They 
the detective that was placed on the case by the government. 


tested their 


made 
have been free with charges against 
They 
a capitalistic combine with having “framed up” the 
Thev have not been content with ask- 


have charged 
case against the McNamaras. 
ing for a suspended judgment with reference to the labor leaders. 
They have pushed on to judgement the 
who did not the In the light of the present 


developments, they have placed themselves in an unfortunate light 


pronounce against men 


see ease as they did. 


the American people The rash charges against everybody 
connected with the prosecution of the MeNamaras has done more 
the 


before 


to undermine the public respect for labor leaders than has 


defection of two The leadership of a great labor movement 
is a responsibility which calls for balance and fairness. It is per- 


mitted to any man to go as far as he will in his enthusiasm for 


men 


toilers, but in the public mind it is not permitted that men in 
this enthusiasm should lose faith in other men. We shall never 
get far in the adjustment of our labor difficulties until on both sides 
there shall be a disposition to be fair and judicial. Labor leaders 


like Mr. Gompers are worse hurt by their off-hand wavs of disposing 
of labor situations than by any alleged complicity with the MeNam- 


aras. We shall never know when Gompers first learned of the 
MeNamaras’ guilt but we do know his willingness to condemn 
men outside the labor movement without a trial. 


A Housecleaning for Labor Leadership 
No doubt that the 
country are honest. Probably the average of integrity among them 


one can great body of labor men in this 


would not be exceeded by any profession or business in the land. 
The 
labor bv 


Tt is not the body of labor that is wrong, it is the leadership. 
McNamara the 


‘reating a thorough 


occasion of rood to 
the 


Labor. 


will be creat 
for a 

the 
theoretically have a 


case 
demand housecleaning in organi- 
Labor 
democratic We 
all know, that furnishes ever the opportunity 
for the demagogue and the professional politician. It is not to be 
wondered at that unskilled in the 
politics should fall the more ready victims of political methods. 
the 


There are leaders whose only claim to leader- 


zations connected with American Federation of 


unions form of government. 


however, democracy 


laboring men who are arts of 


There are walking delegates whose days in ranks of real 


labor have been few 
ship is the fact that they know how to make a good speech in a 
company where speech-making is not an ordinary gift. There are 


Mitchell, 
as the political parties in 


like John who would be 
But just 


many cities have fallen into the hands of Tammany organizations, 


of course great minded leaders 


1 credit to any government. 


or some other “inner circle” 


that is corrupt, so the labor men have 
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blocks. 


too 


Labor 


sacred to 


instance bought and sold in 
The right 


be denied to any group that has right purposes. 


been in more than one 
of organization is 
But the right of 
carries With it the responsibility to order the affairs 
of the The 


every strike and suffers from every form of mal-adjustment betwee 


unions are inevitable. 


organization 


organization to the publie good. public is a party to 


capital and labor. The average man is a sympathizer with unions. 


In this hour, however, when a definite proof of criminal leadership 
has been made, the friends of labor demand, as condition of thei: 
further friendship, a house-cleaning in the leader-ship. “Go after 
the man higher up.” 
The Weapons of Labor 

The McNamara case furnishes further food for meditation upon 
the proper weapons of labor. The labor union movement neces- 
sarily faced war in securing its demands. Men of capital would 
not grant either proper hours, proper wages or proper conditions 


of labor by any mere polite request. It was the very first problem 


of union labor, and has remained a problem, what weapons wer¢ 


to be used in securing labor’s demands. The strike was the first 
weapon. It has been used effectively in some cases. Against 
large corporations, however, it has not been an effective tool. The 


corporation will transport laborers from other communities or 


even from Europe to break up a strike. Or perhaps the large cor- 
poration will close its shop and starve the men into submission. 


Various other devices have been used of lesser power. When every 


other weapon has failed, the violent agitator begins to think of 
the method of the anarchist. The violent deeds of the laboring 
man have included the slugging of non-union men and the dyna- 


These 
have been committed in many cases in all good conscience. 
called The 
orators encouraged 


violence 
They 
through 


miting of the property of corporations. deeds of 


have been “war.” socialistic contingent has 


its street often such methods of warfare in 
this strife. 

The MeNamara 
methods. 
The 


publie sentiment represent 


the breaking down of extreme 
Labor will henceforth find its weapons in other quarters. 
Even the 


a kind of arbitration court that assigns 


case represents 


method will be arbitration. now newspapers and 


defeat or victory to a given cause. When we grow more civilized. 


we shall have compulsory arbitration as they do in New: Zealand. 
When this happy day comes, the warfare of labor will be conducted 
rational 
Men will no longer be tempted *to believe that killing 21 innocent 
war. 


before a jury of disinterested citizens by arguments. 


citizens is 


Unions Inevitable 
It is certainly no time for any citizen to feel that unions are 


an evil to be abolished. Organization must be met with organiza- 


tion. Labor unions have improved human conditions immensely 


the 
steel operatives in Pittsburg who work seven days in the week 


through their organization. The comparison of the lot of 
with the workmen that are organized in other communities, shows 
that no corporation, no matter how benevolent the head may be 
in person—and where could you find a more benevolent head than 


the head of the steel trust?—may be trusted to do entire justice 


to its men. Unionism has reduced hours. It has improved 
conditions of labor. It has raised wages. It has furnished a 
means of helping destitute fellow-workmen. In many cases it 
has established a helpful apprentice system. Laborers have been 


educated in democracy in théfr efforts to unite in their common 
organization. They have grown in brotherhood as they have con- 
the industrial 


They have felt an increased dignity in labor. They have pooled 


sciously related themselves to the rest of world. 
their common knowledge in each craft and have come thereby to 
be far more skilled than the men who do not enjoy organization. 
These tremendous benefits are of such importance to society that 
with all the bad leadership of the union movement, we must all 
feel that it is by the road of something like our present unionism, 
we are to bring labor to the proper goal. There is a growing dignity 
movement. Many unions that once met in saloons 


in the union 


do so no more. The union movement was once mostly against the 
It is now experiencing a rapid change of front in this 
in the face of the friendliness of the churches. The move- 
produce labor statesmen who will know how to 
Men will be delivered from the monot- 
ony The greatly 
endowed men among the sons of toil will yet be the leaders. 


church. 
regard 
ment will 
mitigate the lot of laborers. 
of the highly specialized forms of 


vet 


industry. 
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Episcopal 
Unity Not Mechanical But Dynamic. 

The spiritual, evangelical conception of unity is fermenting in the 
thought of the Episcopal Church as well as among Disciples of 
Christ. The movement of these two bodies toward the realization 
of Christian unity will go forward along parallel lines. The dogma 
of the episcopate and the dogma of immersion-baptism stand in 
Unity is impossible on the basis of 
Not only is unity impossible, but the 


precisely the same position. 
these or any other dogmas. 
body that insists upon either dogma is rendered incapable of plead- 
ing for unity in such a spirit as to make the plea effective. An 
Episcopalian rector, writing in The Churchman, takes his brethren 
to task for their ungenerous spirit as follows: 


As so-called Episcopalians we are ever boasting by word and man- 
ner that we are a lineal part of the Apostolic Church; that we enjoy 
an historic ecclesiastical prestige handed on unimpaired. that we 
are somehow the original givers of the great Authorized Version of 
the Bible; that we have preserved the primitive Faith, the primitive 
Orders, and the primitive Doctrine: that we are a Church household 
with peculiar prerogatives by reason of a kind of religious sanity 
and far-sightedness expressed through Anglo-Saxon Christianity, 
and yet, there are certain blemishes apparent which do not speak 
well for the “peace of Israel.” Among them may be noted the 
“eontemptuousness” and the “superiority” (to use Bishop Doane’s 
own words) which some of the priests of the Church show in their 
ordinarv intercourse with religious bodies around them. This does 
not make for unity. Tt strikes at the very heart of it. It is not in 
keeping with the religious spirit of the times, nor with apostolic 
principle or practice. Christ condemned it, and so did St. Paul. 
Besides. there are Church statesmen today. like the Bishop of the 
Philippines. the Bishop of Chicago and the Bishon of Montana, who, 
with real Christian humility. are willing to sacrifice some very dear 
and attractive Church pretensions, not principles. for a larger and 
deeper unity in the wide Church of God. Has this Vision taken 
hold of the soul of the Church? If it has not, it betrays a woeful 
lack of “foresight and hindsight” characteristic of the best religious 
thought of the times. 

I take it that the idea of unity is often too superficial. Tt only 
spells uniformity. It should be dynamic, express with spiritual 
power the determination to win back the broken fragments of prim- 
itive Christian principle without betrayal of loyalty to that which 
binds us to “unseen realities.” Can this be done by repudiating 
everything that is dear to the great religious bodies of Christen- 
dom. those bodies who are so fervent in their sincere desire to meet 
the personal and religious requirements of the Gospel of a Common 
Lord? TI am convinced that Bishop Doane has a profound sense of 
that organic unity which occupies so large a place in the activities 
of the Church today. but I beg leave to take issue with him when 
he says that the “other Christian bodies” do not understand any- 
thing about the “priestly idea.” They may not understand it in 
the way that we have been taught to understand it, but they cer- 
tainlv include it among those other aspects of the ministry which 
are fundamental. We may have the broader truth, the deeper, if 
you please, and the more historic, but the Christian priesthood pre- 
supposes, first of all, a vital belief in the saving power of Christ, 
and. without this saving belief, there can be nothing left but a 
formal. or mechanical, method which belongs to a dead system. 
While we may believe in the so-called “form of sound words” and 
enjoy a ceremony which has historicity for its watchword, we can- 
not. without stultifying the act and the motive, entirely repudiate 
those simpler methods which have brought comfort and light to the 
many thousands professing Christ outside “our Israel. 

i eneral Convention. ' ; 
eieepel Church authorities in New York have just decided to 
erect, at a cost of $300,000, a hall that will accommodate the Epis- 
copal General Convention meeting in that city in October, 1913, and 
afterward will be available for local use. The hall will contain audi- 
torium seating 1,500, plenty of committee rooms, and a large dining 
room. The location will be on the Cathedral grounds, fronting on 
Amsterdam Avenue and the Cathedral Parkway. 

There are two houses in the Episcopal General Convention. The 
House of Deputies, or larger body, will occupy the new hall, and 
the House of Bishops, with about one hundred in attendance, will 
sit in the old Synod Hall, which is eventually to be torn down 
to make way for the Cathedral’s south transept, but is to be re- 
tained until after the fall of 1913. It was once an orphan asylum, 
and has been rebuilt for temporary use. The religious services of 
the Convention will take place in the Cathedral, of course. 

The Cathedral is being made more and more a center for Episcopal 
agencies of the New York diocese. Archdeaconries fave just been 
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abolished, and in their places have been created general missionaries 
to be members of the Cathedral clergy staff. On the Cathedral 
grounds, besides the new Synod Hall, are soon to be erected a Cathe- 
dral Choir School, which draws its students from boys possessed 
of excellent voices wherever in the whole country they are found, 
and residences for bishop and dean. There is already on the ground, 
national 
It is expected that work upon the new General Convention 


and in use, a School for Deaconesses, an institution of 
scope. 


hall will be started at once. 


. 
Baptist 
Do Baptists Excommunicate the Unimmersed? 

It is very difficult nowadays for most Christian people to believe 
that there still exist professed Christians who regard as entirely 
outside of the church of Christ those who have not conformed to 
the physical act of But the Presbyterian 
Advance quotes a Baptist paper as giving the following explanation 
of the close communion still practiced by that body in the South: 
“The reason Baptists refuse to commune with Pedo-baptists is this: 


outward immersion. 


Pedo-baptists are not members of the church. They are good Chris- 


tian men and women who ought to join the church.” The Advance 
comments as follows: 


_It is seen that the writer admits that people who are not bap- 
tized by immersion may be good Christians, which is to admit that 
baptism is not essential to salvation, yet such unimmersed Chris- 
tians are not fit to associate with at the table of the Redeemer 
of all Christians because they “are not members of the church.” 

The common view is that the church of Jesus Christ is made up 
of all true believers, but according to the Baptist view quoted above 
the church is not composed of believers but of persons who have 
been immersed. Immersion makes one fit for fellowship; regenera- 
tion does not. It is ridiculous logic by which such a writer seeks 
to maintain an untenable position. The only logical and reasonable 
position for such Baptists to assume is that immersion is essential 
to salvation. The only persons out of the church are those who 
are out of Christ. And what are these Baptist friends to do in 
the heavenly mansions? If the rest of us are Christians, they can 
hardly hope to put us out of heaven. Is it possible that they will 
still refuse to commune with their fellow Christians in the better 
world? 

The Advance goes on to quote from The Christian Century a 
statement which, it says, affords a certain amount of comfort as 
showing that “not all Christians who believe immersion to be the 
proper form of baptism are in accord with this Baptist writer con- 
cerning the situation of the rest of us.” The quotation is as follows: 


“The Christian Century is not willing to conceive the membership 
of the church of Christ as limited only to those who have been 
immersed at their baptism. We joyfully acknowledge, not the Chris- 
tian character only, but the Christian church membership also of 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Methodists and the rest. They 
are just as truly members of the church of Christ as are the mem- 
bers of a Baptist church. Their churches are just as truly churches 
of Christ as are churches of the Disciples. If certain isolated pas- 
sages of Scripture should seem to us to teach that these persons 
were not Christians and these churches not churches of Christ, we 
could more easily doubt our understanding, our exegesis, of the 
Scripture passages than we could bring our mind to disfranchise the 
great body of the existing churches.” 


Congregational 
Full-Orbed Evangelism. 

The effect of the Men and Religion Movement on the evangelistic 
ideals of the churches is already being felt. This full-orbed evan- 
gelism, which stresses both the individual and social aspects of 
Christianity represented in the team-work of such men as Fred B. 
Smith and W. E. Biederwolf on one hand and Charles Stelzle and 
Raymond Robins on the other, is not the least significant thing 
about the Men’s Movement. The Congregationalist, reporting the 
Gipsy Smith meetings on the Pacific Coast, says: 


Gipsy Smith has finished his evangelistic campaign at Spokane 
and Seattle, in Washington, and is now at Portland, Ore. He will 
go from Portland to Tacoma, thence to San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, giving three weeks to each place. The meetings in Seattle 
were marked by unity on the part of the churches, crowds and the 
generation of a splendid spiritual atmosphere. He made religion 
the topic of conversation. Those reached were nearly all church 
people—the members and children of the Sunday-school. The only 
jarring note was his attack upon Christian Science and Unitarianism, 
which brought out spirited replies in the press. It was evident to 
all that the “evangelistic note” is of great importance and must never 
be omitted from the program of the church, Thoughtful observers 
remarked, however, that it needed, even in so captivating an evan 
gelist as Gipsy Smith, the crowning of the social application to life’s 
activities. These observers are waiting with. expectation for the 


Men and Religion Movement 
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The Spiritual Significance of Christmas 
“The Word became flesh.” The notion that the body is vile and 
that the religious person lives an attenuated existence in an ethe- 


real inconsistent with belief in the incarnation. There 


was no hostility in the life of Jesus to material things. 
Worldliness and spirituality are 
of the 


Money is used to buy votes 


region is 
He warned 


men against a wrong use of them. 


not distinguished by the use and non-use material world 


but the motives that control conduct. 
it is also used to build hospitals and schools 


and to defeat justice: 


ind to send missionaries of education and religion to the ignorant 


The 


degraded. 

is emphasized in the teaching of 
It ought there- 
should be 


sacredness of the body 
Paul, It is the dwelling place of the Spirit of God. 
fore to be kept 
so disciplined that it will be on the side of our most exalted duties. 


from defilement and made strong. It 


To provide for it food and clothing and shelter is a good part of 


the work of us all. This work is a means of grace if we under- 


stand the world of 


between the world of sense and the 


To mistreat the body is to deform the mind. 


relation 
thought and emotion. 


The simplicity of truth incarnate is sung by Tennyson in these 


lines: 
“And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought; 


Which he may read who binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 


In roarings round the coral reef.” 


Ideas of human dignity and worth which wise men have grasped 
with diffieulty 
the minds of humble toilers and receive worthy expression in simple 
tasks. The still attention of the 
scholar and the philosopher and it is not likely that the most com- 


and have stated in cloudy sentences are lodged in 


themes of religion engage the 
prehensive and penetrating minds will ever cease to feel that the 


search for truth is just beginning: vet we can follow Christ with 


the assurance that we are getting the meaning we ought to get 
from our experience. 

A spiritual service is the care, protection and guidance of child- 
hood. A 
admonition of the Lord her own children and after they were able 
to take had taken a 


given them a mother’s love, told a visiting minister that she had 


good woman, who had brought up in the nurture and 


eare of themselves family of orphans and 


never been able to do any religious work. The visitor happened 


to know a little about religion and he promptly assured her that 
she had done more than the average woman in the service of the 
Master. It that 
not told her many years before that she was doing a splendid 
The Christmas exercises of the church should direct our 
and set 


was unfortunate some teacher of religion had 


service. 
minds toward the needs of all the children of the 


world 
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us to work in behalf of those whose parents are unable to give 
them the care they need or who are ignorant or vicious and have 
no ideals for their children. 

There is nothing honorable in a selfish life. It may be surrounded 
by all the externals of dignity and with ceremonies hoary with age; 
hand, there is 


it remains loathsome and beastly. On the other 


glory in deeds that bind men together in confidence and love. Lin- 
coln once said he would be willing to hold the horse of a certain 
of his generals if the general would only win Victories. This was 
in answer to the resentment of one who thought the general had 
shown the President courtesy. And had held the 


horse, the world would have demanded that some great artist give 


seant Lincoln 
it a painting of him in the act. The cross, which had been a symbol] 
of shame and crime, was made the symbol of a conquering ‘faith 
when it bore the body of him who came not to be ministered unto 
out to 


minister. The Christmas season is properly a time of joy. 


But its joys ought to be that of reasonable beings who never 
‘orget the serious side of life. The angels sang at the birth of 


But 
yur songs must not put us to sleep spiritually; they must be calls 


the Savior and we ought to sing when we celebrate his birth. 


to duty as well as expressions of gratitude for benefits recetved. 
[Midweek Service, Dec. 20. John 1:14; Luke 2:1-7; Phil. 2:5-11.] 


~ 


8. J. 


The Meaning of Baptism 
XI.—JoHN THE BaPrist. 

We have been analyzing the ordinance of baptism as a social 
institution, to find what function, if any, it actually serves in the 
organization of religion. We found that the distinctive and essen- 
tial characteristic of baptism is the induction of a penitent believer 
into the church; the conferment upon him of the Christian status, 
with its rights and obligations, by the social organism called in 
the New Testament the body of Christ. 

It is our duty now to examine the passages of scripture which 
bear either directly or by implication upon the meaning of bap- 
tism, to see whether what we have called the sociological view 
checks up, so to speak, with scriptural usage. 
take up first of all the New Testament 
of John the Baptist. Compared with all other baptism passages, 
the story of John is our classic source of information. 
only fragmentary to the ordinance are found 
meaning is largely to be inferred from the context. But in the 


And naturally we 
narrative of the work 
Elsewhere 
allusions whose 
account of the Baptist we have a story in which baptism is the 
chief here, the 
though its were known to the 
made explicit, nevertheless the 


And while, even rite is referred to as 


well 


feature. 


significance readers and its 


meaning is, therefore, not whole 
enterprise of John is made so plain that we can hardly be left 


in doubt as to the ‘place of baptism in his program. 


John appeared upon the scene definitely as the founder of a new 


order. It was an order of penitent men, an order of righteousness. 
Into this order he bade men come. The proclamation of the 


fundamental principle ard the specific duties of the new order was 
the burden of his preaching. He called men out, definitely, from 
the world and demanded that they stand with him in effecting 
specific works of righteousness. His message was directed to all, 
no less to the leaders of religion than to outcasts and Gentiles. 
He did not call men into any existing institution. He did not 
speak on behalf of the Jewish church or any religious order. He 
attacked the devotees of prevailing orthodoxy, and swept their 
cherished institutions away with a reformer’s abandon. The times 
called for a order, an order of repentance and right-doing. 
John came to establish such an order and his preaching called all 


new 


men into it. 

This character of John’s work as definitely tending to constitute 
a new moral order in society is rarely considered. His use of the 
Old Testament passage to describe himself as a “voice” has been 
over-emphasized for rhetorical purposes by many interpreters, The 
individualistic aspect of his message and plan receives virtually 
the total attention of biblical The reason of this is 
probably the fact that John’s movement as a social force never 
It was hardly launched 


students. 


got past the stage of inchoate beginnings. 
until it was eclipsed by the more significant enterprise of which 
Jesus of Nazareth was the leader. Nevertheless there can be no 
doubt that had not the Messiah appeared so soon the ideals and 
forces entering into the make-up of John’s movement would have 
resulted in an organic religious community, if not a church. 
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As it was, we know that John attached certain disciples to him- 
self who possessed a quasi-authority, distinguishing them from the 
multitude of his converts in precisely the same way that Jesus’ 
twelve disciples were afterward distinguished from the larger com- 
pany. And after the lapse of many years the book of Acts intro- 
duces us to certain men who claim discipleship to John and mem- 
bership in his movement, not knowing as yet that his movement 
had been superseded by that of Jesus Christ. These facts would 
seem to indicate that John’s work was of such a nature as to 
bind men together in a more or less defined social order. 

* + * 

But the chief fact that calls for a social interpretation of John’s 
movement. as against the view that he concerned himself wholly 
with individuals, is his practice of the rite of baptism. We have 
already seen in our study of the origin and early practice of bap- 
tism that this was the ceremony by which proselytes were initiated 
into Judaism. As such a ceremony it was perfectly familiar to 
the people to whom John came. The fact that he is never 
prompted to offer an authoritative sanction for the ceremony proves 
that it was a well known and accepted custom. And the fact that 
he makes no explanation of any peculiar meaning which he attaches 
to it proves that he uses it with the accustomed meaning. 

If it had been a new ceremony which John derived from heaven 
he would surely have given the people a divine sanction for it. 
There would have been questions and expressions of doubt from 
the people, and the prophet would have devoted much of his teach- 
ing to the establishing of his novel ordinance. But instead, both 
people and prophet seem to have been relatively unconscious of the 
ceremony as such and deeply concerned with the thing the cere- 
mony signified. And assuming that it was not a novel but a 
customary ordinance, we are entirely at a loss to account for the 
authority with which John commanded men to submit to it, unless 
we also ‘assume that he was calling men into a definite moral order. 
No great reformatory significance would have attached to his min- 
Repent - 
ance was not novel. There 
would have been no pertinency in Jesus asking the Pharisees on a 


istry had he preached repentance and immersion in water. 


Immersion in water was not novel. 


later day the question concerning the baptism of John, “Was it 
from heaven or of men?” If repentance and immersion had been 
the burden of John’s preaching they would have answered without 
hesitation. from heaven. But the significance of John’s baptism 
had lain in the fact that he had commanded them to be baptized! 
He did not command them to be that could easily 
enough have been brought into their elaborate program of cere- 
monial washings. And as for the repentance which he enjoined, 
they could have gotten around that without embarrassment. But 
He preached to them, the 


immersed 


John commanded them to be baptized. 
leaders of the Jewish church, the chosen people of God, that they 
must be initiated into a freemasonry of penitent men seeking 
righteousness, as a preparation for the coming of the Messiah 
and the Kingdom of God. 

= * * 

This was the heresy of John, and his distinction as a reformer: 
He declared that the very leaders 
of religion were hugging a delusion. They said, We have Abraham 
The promises are to him and to his seed. We are 
But John said, You are trusting 


he excommunicated the church! 


for our father. 
the direct heirs of the promises. 
in a fiction. God is able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham! No hereditary order will suffice. When 
he will see through your ecclesiastical pretensions. 


Messiah comes 

His flail is 
in his hand. He will thoroughly cleanse his floor. The 
he will store in his barn and the chaff shall be burned with fire. 

It is in John’s attitude toward the representatives of religion that 
his essential significance stands out. He told them that they did 
not belong to the true church of God, and he commanded them 
humbly to bring forth appropriate fruits of repentance and joi 
This was what his baptism meant. It 


wheat 


the true church of God! 
was a baptism of repentance, an initiation into an order of penitent 
men. It was in his mind the beginning of a new order of Judaism, 
a spiritual order, whose fulfillment should come to pass at Messiah's 
appearing. 

We can well understand the moral authority with which John 
spoke such a message as this. It is impossible to understand how 
he could command a specific physical act like with 
Why should any man be under obligation to 
heed such a command? Who is this wild stranger that presumes 
to tell us that we must be immersed at his hands? This is the 
way intelligent men would have met such an arbitrary mandate. 
But John is neither emphasizing an old ceremonial washing nor 
introducing a new rite—he is no partner of the Pharisees. He is the 


immersion 


moral authority. 
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prophet of a new religious order, an order of righteousness, the 
vision of which he has caught somewhere in the wilderness, He 
calls men to the Jordan’s banks that he may tell them of it and at 
once initiate as many as accept his message. It is his vision of a 
spiritual order that is the source of his moral imperativeness. It 
in his proclamation of a spiritual order that puts every hearer under 
moral obligation to accept his baptism. ; 
. * * 

John’s use of the baptismal ceremony was both striking and 

revealing. It left no doubt in anybody’s mind as to what the 


prophet’s message meant. Baptism was the accepted rite of the 


initiation of a proselyte into Judaism. John’s use of it, his 


insistence that all should submit to it, involved the invalidation 
To ask the children of Abraham 


to be baptized meant that their blood-kinship to Abraham counted 


of their present status before God. 
nought. It put them on precisely the same level as the proselytes 


whom they compassed sea and land to secure. It said to them, 


You are no better off before God than the proselytes! Let every 
man repent and be baptized into the new order of righteousness, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand! 

It is no wonder this prophet was called the Baptist. He did 
not receive this title because he introduced baptism, nor because 
he preached the physical act of immersion as a divine command. 
He did 


doing as the only way of approach to God, should have become 


neither. That John, the preacher of repentance and right 
known to his contemporaries and to history as “the Baptist” is due 
to the fact that he preached the duty of the moral initiation, the 
baptism, of all men—pharisee, publican and Gentile—into the 
new order of righteousness the vision of which had been given him. 

And because John laid the axe at the root of the tree of Judaism, 
and cut down every delusive pretension, and made a beginning at 
establishing a true religious order on the basis of righteous man- 
hood, as over against privilege and heredity, Jesus himself bore 
this testimony of him that he was more than a prophet, that of 


all men born of women none had arisen greater than he. 


But What Sayest Thou? 


We have saved the soul of the man that killed, 
We have turned to shrive the thief; 

We restored the pride of the man that lied 
And we gave him our belief; 

But for her that fell we have fashioned hell 
With a faith all stern and just 

It was so of old; and no man has told 
What our Lord wrote in the dust. 


We have sighed betimes of our brothers’ crimes 
And have bade them be of cheer, 

For the flesh is weak, and the soul grown meek 
May yet read its title clear. 

But we draw away from the one astray 
As the truly righteous must. 

She is cursed, indeed!—and we did not read 
What our Lord wrote in the dust. 


For the men who thieved, and who killed, and lied 
Who have slain the woman’s soul— 
We have worked and prayed, and have seen them made 
All clean and all pure and all whole. 
But we drive her out with a righteous shout 
!n our Pharisaic trust. 
So the man goes free—but we did not see 
What our Lord wrote in the dust. 
—Wilbur D. Nesbit. 
So long as character hovers between competing ends, computing 
the consequences of pleasure and of pain, balancing the expediency 
of self-interest and of self-sacrifice, its spiritual momentum slackens. 
It is like a vessel that hangs in the wind until her steerageway is 
lost. 
seek righteousness first is to have other things added; to seek other 
things first is to find that the more they are gained, the more of 
life they subtract.—Francis Greenwood Peabody. 


Movement involves decision, as a vessel obeys its wheel. To 


No character is made, whether it be good or bad, but by a slow 
building up: no man becomes most wicked all at once, and no man 
is sanctified by a wish or at a jump. As long as men are in a 
world so abounding with temptation, “he that is washed” will need 
daily to “wash his feet” that have been stained in the foul ways 


of life, if he is to be “clean every whit.”—Alexander Maclaren. 
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The World’s Perfect Love Story 


“The Brownings: Their Life and Art.” 


Once in a while there comes from the pub- 
lishers a book so beautiful and full of treasures 
that the reader wants to take it away to 
some quiet, lovely corner and there simply 
hold it close to the heart before beginning to 
turn the pages which are to give so much joy. 
Such a book has come this season from the 
Boston firm of Little, Brown & Co., and it is 
the story of “The Browings; Their Life and 
Art,” by Lilian Whiting, who have 
it with a tear in her eye and a bird 
singing in her heart. To write of the life of 
Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning whose 
romance, the most beautiful the 
world has known, is the pleasant, sacred task 
that Miss Whiting has completed so well 
that literature is the richer and finer for her 
record 


must 


written 


one of 


Picturesque Surroundings. 

“It is difficult to realize,” says Miss Whit- 
ing, on the first page of her book, “that this 
immortal idyll of poetry, genius and love 
this story which has touched the entire world 
“with mystic gleams, like fragments of for- 
than fifteen years 
seventy-seven and 


The destiny of 


dreams,” less 
in duration, out of 
her fifty-five years of life. 
the Brownings led them into constantly pic- 
turesque surroundings; and the and 
manliness of his nature, the tender sweetness 


gotten was 


his 


toree 


and playful loveliness of hers, combined witia 
their vast intellectual range, their mutual 
genius for friendship, their devotion to each 
other and to their their reverence for 
art, and their lofty and noble spirituality of 
nature, all united to produce this exquisite 
and unrivaled romance of life—‘A Beauty 
passing the Earth’s store.’ 
Childhood of the Poets. 

“In their childhood each of these two be 
loved poets lived in an atmosphere of rare 
fortunate influences and early 
were and encouraged to warm 
their hands at the divine fire. With Brown- 
ing there was never any question about his 
definite a poet. The first book 
of his own purchase was a copy of Ossian’s 


son, 


culture and 


stimulated 


vocation as 
poems and his first poem, ‘Pauline,’ published 
his twenty-first birthday, had the 
same conceptions of life as those more clearly 
and fully presented in ‘Paracelsus’ and ‘Sor- 
dello.’ Little Elizabeth Barrett was also born 
to love books and dreams, and assimilated 
learning as naturally as she played with her 
She was no prodigy, but an eager, 
earnest little maid, who, although she read 
Homer before she was eight years old, yet 
read him with her doll clasped close in one 
hand, and who wrote her childish rhymes as 
unconsciously as a bird sings. When she was 
fifteen years old a fall from her saddle when 
trying to mount her pony caused a life-long 
delicacy of health. In spite of legendary tra- 
ditions that she was a nervous invalid, Eliza- 
‘full of life” ‘T 
once Mr. 
ex- 


before 


dolls. 


beth 


intensest 
had enough,’ wrote to 
Browning, ‘to tame me, might be 
pected to stand still in my stal., but you 
I do Headlong I at first and 
headlong I continue, precipitately rushing 
forward through all manner of nettles and 
«, instead of keeping the path; guessing 
at the meaning of unknown words instead of 
looking in the dictionary, tearing up letters 
and never untying a string—and expecting 
everything to be done in a minute and the 
thunder to be as quick as the lightning.’ 
First Meeting of the Poets. 
“Tt beautiful May afternoon 
that at last, after some inspiring and tender 


Jarrett was 


have she 
and 
not. was 


see 


was on a 


REVIEWED BY FRANCES KINGDON. 


ly appreciative correspondence, Robert Brown- 
ing and Elizabeth Barrett first met, and of 
them it could almost have been said, in words 
ascribed to Michael Angelo for Vittoria Co- 
lonna,— 


‘We are the only two, that face to face, 
Do know each other, as God doth know us 
both.’” 


In the years which had preceded this meet- 
ing the poets had become famous. Miss 
3arrett had “heard the nations praising her 
far off,” but the verdict did not affect her 
own high standard. “I have written these 
poems,” she says, “as well as I could, and I 
hope to write others better. I have not 
reached my own ideal but I love 
poetry more than I love my own success in 
it.” 

King of the Mystics. 

“Robert Browning was even then ‘king of 
the mystics,’ and had given to the world 
Pippa Passes, A Blot in the ’Scutcheon, etc.” 
to the strange attitude of Miss 
father in forbidding any of his 
children to marry, and her own delicate 
health, she felt at first that she could not 
accept the great trust of his happiness. But 
in a few months she confesses to him that 
she is his “for everything but to do you 
harm, and none except God and your own 
will shall interpose between you and me.” 
And he “When I come back from 
seeing think over it all, there is 
word of yours I could not 


Owing 
Barrett’s 


answers, 
and 
least 
occupy myself with.” 

It was in September that the two poets 
were wedded, clandestinely, with only two 
servants as witnesses, but says Miss Whit- 
ing, “in no act of Mrs. Browning’s life did 
she more impressively reveal her good sense 
than in this of her marriage. ‘I had long 
believed such an act,’ she said, ‘the most 
personal of my life, to be within the rights 


you 


never a 


of every person of mature age, and I had re- 
solved to exercise that right in my own case 
by a resolution that had slowly ripened. All 
the other doors of life were shut to me, and 
only before this door stood one whom I 
loved best and who loved me best, and who 
invited me out through it for the good’s sake 


had 


he thought I could do him! 
Removal to Italy. 

After their marriage the Brownings went 
to Italy to live. In Pisa and Florence they 
lived, loved and wrote. In Florence their little 
son was born and they “caught up” their 
parental duties with a sort of rapture. Mr. 
would walk the terraces where 
orange trees and oleanders blossomed, with 
the baby in his arms. It was there one morn- 
ing after their breakfast that Mrs. Brown- 
with shy sweetness, tucked the pages 


srowning 


ing, 
of the “Sonnets” 
and swiftly vanished. It is 
answers his question— 


in these she 


“How do I love thee? Let me count the 


ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and 
height 

My soul can reach 


IT love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears of all my life! 
And if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death.” 


wonderful friendships that so en- 
riched the lives of the poets could fill a 
volume alone. The Marchese and Marchesa 
d’ O’ssoli (Margaret Fuller) and their child 


The 


into her husband’s pocket ' 


spent their last evening in Italy with them 
and even then expressed a fear of the voyage 
that after its fata] termination was recalled 
as being almost prophetic. At the christen- 
ing ceremony of Tennyson’s little son Brown 
ing took the baby in his arms and tossed 
him up and down, although his own little son 
“disgraced us all by refusing to kiss the 
baby.” Florence Nightingale was another 
visitor to the Brownings when they visited 
England, and always followed her calls by 
a gift of masses of flowers. Charles Kingsley 
impressed them with his genial and tender 
kindness, and while they thought some of 
his social views rather wild and theoretical, 
they loved his earnestness and originality. 
Mrs. Carlyle, Mrs. Browning found, “full of 
thought, and feeling and character.” Hans 
Christian Anderson, Fanny Kemble, Thack- 
eray’s daughter, now Lady Ritchie, Harriet 
Hosmer, Goethe’s grandson, Adelaide Proctor, 
Bayard Taylor, Kate Field, the Hawthornes 
and many other of the world’s illustrious, 
met the Brownings again and again and 
shared with them their love of beauty and 
poetry. 
Last Days. 

During the closing days of Mrs. Browning's 
stay on earth, her constant aim was to 
“keep quiet and try not to give cause for 
trouble on my account, to be patient and 
live on God’s daily bread from day to day.” 
At the close, for a few hours before she died, 
she talked with her husband, passing into a 
state of ecstacy, expressing to him in 
ardent and tender words her love and happi- 
ness. With the glow of a bright Florentine 
dawn entering her room and with the words, 
“Tt is beautiful,” she passed away. Brown- 
ing was too great a spirit to sink into a 
recluse, and afterward in London, in Rosetti’s 
studio, he soon met Millais and by degrees 
he responded to friends and the many voices 
of life. He seemed to think there was some- 
thing morbid and unworthy in the avoidance 
of the world of men and women and no 
revelation of human nature could come 
amiss to him. It was not until twenty-eight 
years later, when the world had again and 
again given him new honors and greater 
fame and homage, that the reunion he had 
anticipated in these lines came: 


“Then a light, then to my breast, 

O thou soul of my soul, I shall 
clasp thee again 

And with God be the rest.” 


Robert and Elizabeth Browning would 
have been great as man and woman, if 
they had not been great poets. They lived 
for something higher than mere personal 
ends and their aim may well be read in the 


lines of “Aurora Leigh,” 


“Beloved, let us love so well, 

Our work shail be better for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work, 
And both commended, for the sake of each, 
By all true workers and true lovers born.” 


The Beauty of Duty 


The longer on earth we live, 

And weigh the various qualities of men, 

The more we feel the high, stern-featured 
beauty 

Of plain devotedness to duty, 

Steadfast and still, nor paid by 
praise. 


mortal 


—James Russell Lowell. 
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Surveying a City’s Church Life 


An Examination of Religious Conditions in Springfield, Illinois 


Eprtors’ NOTE: 


BY H. T. MORRISON, M. D. 


Next to faith the facts are the most important matters in religious work. There is no sacrilege in 


making an inventory of the Christian resources in a given community. On the contrary the church has been handicapped for 


the lack of just this kind of definite information. 


Each denomination in the community knows the facts as to its own 


progress and present strength, but the church as a whole has no machinery for gathering the data by which to determine 
whether its cause is gaining or waning. The united ministers’ association of Springfield, Ill., requested Dr. H. T. Morrison, 
a layman, but deeply interested in Christian work, to make a Survey of church conditions in the city. With great pains 
he has wrought at the task for many weeks, finally completed it and presented its results before the association on a 
recent Monday. We have made an abstract of this Survey which we set before our readers as a suggestion of the method 
by which a similar service may be rendered in any city. We have selected these particular facts from Dr. Morrison’s vol- 
uminous array in order to make a background for his examination of the results of the W. A. Sunday revival held in 
Springfield two and a half years ago. The section of his Survey dealing with this revival we regard as the most incisive and 
illuminating study of present day revivalism which has ever come under our observation. It will be published in The 


Christian Century next week. 


In obtaining the facts presented in this 
survey, a questionaire was sent to thirty- 
three protestant evangelical pastors. These 
were returned with a few exceptions as 
completely filled out as possible. Where a 
report of an individual church not 
granted by the minister addressed, it was ob- 
tained from the records through the courtesy 
of a reliable member of the congregation. 
that the Survey included thirty-one 
churches—five Presbyterian, three Baptist, 
one United Brethren, five Methodist Episco- 


was 


So 


pal, four Episcopal, two Congregational, 
three Lutheran, three Disciple, and _ five 


colored churches. The last named are not in- 
cluded in the general statistics, except where 
expressly indicated. I want, however, in this 
connection, to express my gratefulness to the 
colored ministers for the very modest state- 
ments made in their replies. In every in- 
stance, I am of the opinion, the statistics 
given were well within the limit of reality. 
There is no intention to make the figures 


obtained a basis o: comparison between 
preachers and congregations. I have a 
strong aversion to merely mathematical 


The church’s glory is 
not in its numbers. The Lord is not saving 
the world by mathematical demonstration. 
The kingdom of Heaven is not composed of 
congregations numbering one thousand peo- 
ple. The kingdom of Heaven is a spiritual 
entity, and the church is the instrument for 
realizing it. We cannot always safely esti- 
mate spiritual values by numbers. God pity 
the preacher who disregards this fact and 
concludes his ministry a failure without the 
crowd! 
ORGANIZATION AND BUILDINGS. 

Springfield contains a population of fifty 
thousand souls ministered to by not less than 
forty-eight religious organizations, Catholic 
and Protestant, in addition to the Y. M. C. 
A. and Y. W. C. A. Of these communions, 
forty-three have edifices in which their ser- 
vices are held. There are thirty-three pro- 
testant evangelical congregations. 

The protestant edifices have a combined 
seating capacity of fifteen thousand four 
hundred, while the Catholic edifices have 
estimated sittings for from forty-five hun- 
dred to five thousand persons. The total 
sittings are, therefore, approximately twenty 
thousand. 

CHURCH ATTENDANCE. 

Every pastor was requested to record an 
actual count of men and women in his con- 
gregation for three Sundays. Every one of 
these days was an example of perfect fall 
weather, with a single exception on the eve- 
ning of the third Sunday, when a heavy rain 
was falling. In the summarized figures 
herewith presented this evening’s count was 
omitted, and the averages based on the two 
preceding evenings solely. 

Lest there might be some who would give 


estimates in religion. 





merely an estimate and not an actual count, 
I took the pains to either make the count 
myself or have it made by a reliable individ- 
ual. As anticipated, some gave only esti- 
mates, and in all such cases the estimates 
One pastor reported his morning 
congregation as numbering one hundred 
seventy-five, when there were only ninety- 
seven present; another recorded five hundred 
fifty, when the actual count showed three 
and still another re- 
ported two hundred fifty, when he was 
preaching to just one hundred fifty-five. 
These had overestimated their congregations 
by thirty-one, fifty-five and sixty-two per 
cent. 


were high. 


hundred seventy-six; 


Seating Capacity Exaggerated. 

Another pastor recording the seating capa- 
city of the edifice added practically one hun- 
dred per cent for good measure. 

In advising of the sittings of their build- 
ings, it was noteworthy the approach most 
pastors made to the facts. In most cities, 
I am of the opinion, the figures would be 
much above the actual capacity. Here the 
preachers showed an ability to count and re- 
cord the sittings far beyond the average of 
those educated in theological seminaries. 
Some, however, showed the effect of a thor- 
ough seminary course. To these it would be 
a surprise to have a couple of high school 
boys count the congregation on some occas- 
sion when the seats were entirely filled, and 
from this count be apprised of the number 
in attendance. One example will suffice. The 
sittings in one church were recorded as 700, 
when 400 is an extreme limit of the building’s 
capacity. 

FINANCES. 

Church finances is a continuously interest- 
ing subject. Books and magazine articles are 
written, preachers spend wakeful hours brew- 
ing plans, and church treasurers and ladies’ 
aid society officials are on the job constantly 
to finance the organization without deficit. I 
have no solution for the problem. Some 
present today have and doubtless we shall 
hear from them. It was thought interest 
would attach to the figures connected with 
the monetary side of the church’s life. 

Including the colored churches, the protes- 
tant evangelical churches own property ag- 
gregating in value $1,125,500, with an in- 
debtedness on the same and unprovided for 
of $83,240. 

Assets, it will be observed, are well above 
liabilities, so no danger of insolvency on the 
material side is approaching. : 


Pastors’ Salaries. 


We pay our pastors an average annual 
salary, not including the colored churches, of 
$1,678. This does not mean that every pas- 
tor receives this amount of money, for some 
receive a pitifully small amount for the 
labor and efficieney required of them. It 
represents, however, a living wage, which the 


ministry is not always paid. Compared with 
the public school men of the city, it is more 
than $200 their annual average 
being $1,467. 

For its own current expense budget the 
churches raise and expend annually $83,- 
637. This is merely for maintenance, such as 
salaries, heat, light, fuel, and all other 
local expenses. 


MISSIONS AND BENEVOLENCE. 
and benevolence 
there is each year $25,580 contributed. Of 
this $7,623 is for Foreign Missions and 
$17,957 for Home Missions and benevolences, 
or less than thirty per cent for Foreign and 
more than seventy per cent for Home Mis- 
and benevolence. According to 
these figures, we contribute not quite one 
third as much for missions and benevolence 
as for the support of our own local church. 
Slightly less than one third of the total 
missionary and benevolence 
to heathen countries. 

For musicians in the 
$8,215—more than our 
for foreign missions. 

Of all the regular money raised and ex- 
pended, there is a grand total of $109, 217. 
This represents a per capita offering, based 
on the active membership of the churches, of 
$13.15. The figures are an eloquent testi- 
monial to tne real spirit of the real member- 
ship of our churches. 


OVERLAPPING. 


Within a radius of four blocks in the 
down-town district, we have eleven churches, 
requiring an equal number of preachers. In 
that district, six blocks long and five blocks 
wide, we expend annually approximately 
fifty thousand dollars for the maintenance 
of the churches alone. The entire company 
of people worshiping in these churches on 
Sunday morning could be ministered to by 
five preachers, and their congregations would 
average only four hundred and sixty-five, and 
the combined evening congregations of the 
eleven churches, if divided among five 
preachers, would make a congregation of 
only two hundred and seventy for each 
minister, The combined number on a good 
evening recently was only one thousand three 
hundred and forty-nine. With tive instead of 
eleven churches, we could save in current ex- 
penses, annually, more than twenty-six thou- 
sand dollars, and would have property from 
our present holding amounting to six hun- 
dred twenty-two thousand six hundred dol- 
lars to establish churches and other needed 
institutions in unchurched localities. 

Waste of Funds. 

Our interest in the unsaved and in the mis- 
sion fields at home and abroad may well be 
questioned when we are so profligate in the use 
of funds and men as to plant our churches 
thickly in one region and let the great masses 
go unchurched and unevangelized. Within a 


higher, 


In support of missions 


sionaries 


offerings goes 


churches, 
total 


we pay 
contribution 
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radius of four blocks down-town we have 
eleven churches, while Harvard Park with a 
population of one thousand people has noth- 
ing but a mission with preaching once a 
month on Sunday afternoon, and Ridgely, a 
field as needy as any in the city and with 
a population of fifteen hundred, has no 
church at all. 

It may be 
enurch is for 
and this is true, 
save 


insisted that the down-town 
Harvard Park and Ridgely, 
But the down-town church 
will never Harvard Park or Ridgely. 
By locating our churches far away, we are 
making attendance and worship there pro- 
hibitive for many who are not provided with 
sufficient means to afford 
transportation on the car. More 
than this, the more capable -antl active mem- 
bers of the community who are qualified 
to add to the religious life of their locality 


conveyance nor 


street 


and furnish religious leadership necessary 
for tneir neighborhood, are being drawn 
to a distant community where the church 
is located, so that the locality which has 
the rightful claim upon their talent and 
energy suffers from the removal of their 


religious activities to remote parts. 


Church and Community Life. 

More serious yet than these facts is it that 
that church cannot be an expression of the 
particular community's life where 
these far removed persons live, and therefore 
characteristics 
situated 

value 
should 


social 


in one of the essential 


church. A 


fails 


of a 
down-town 


church 
much 


successful 
never be of 
Ridgely ’ 


will 
even 


to people living in 
It can never 


they have the means to attend. 
grip and influence them in any great degree, 
except it connects up with their social life 
and becomes in some measure an expression 
of it. A resident of Springfield might almost 
as well be expected to hold church member- 
ship in Buffalo [a town] as 
for a citizen living in Harvard Park to ex- 


neighboring 


pect great profit and satisfaction from mem- 
bership in a down-town church. The slight 
difference in difficulty met by these two citi- 
zens in reaching their respective churches is 
not the point at issue. It is the fact that 
the Buffalo church is not, and cannot pos- 
sibly be, an expression of the community and 
social life of the Springfield citizen, and will 
not therefore be of great advantage to him as 
a church. The church that really ministers 
must do so with a recognition of social pe- 
culiarities and life. 
Remedy Lies in General Sentiment. 

Now I am not dwelling upon this fault 
because there is possible the application of 
an immediately remedial agency. It will not 
be remedied for some time to Nor 
will it be accomplished by a single congrega- 
tion or denomination determining to cure the 
unwholesome condition. Only by the power 
of united sentiment for division of territory 
will the church be made equally accessible 
to the residents of all districts. 

Notwithstanding what I conceive to be a 
grievous fault in the overlapping of churches 
in certain parts of the city, I am very glad 
to testify to the fine fellowship and frater- 
nity existing among the preachers and con- 
gregations throughout the entire city. Prose- 
lytism is reduced to the minimum by Chris- 
Churches give letters to each 
in most 
pastors 
consult the 
transfer of membership from one denomina- 
tion to another. 


MEMBERSHIP AND ACTIVITIES. 
The total enrollment of the churches is 
11,961. Of this company the active member- 


come. 


tian comity. 
other warrants and 
and 


prior to 


where occasion 
the letters are 
more or less freely 


cases received, 


ship numbers 8,278, and the backsliders 3,683 
Thirty per cent, almost one-third of the total 
enrolled membership of the churches, are back- 
They have no vital touch with the 


sliders. 
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church that warrants the pastor te count them 
among his helpers, or even among those who 
are recipients of the church’s spiritual 
values. Their only connection is their name 
printed in the directory from year to year. 
One of the pastors suggested in the ques- 
tionaire the subject of “Church Discipline,” 
as appropriate for the consideration of this 
Survey. It is to be regretted that time is 
not sufficient for treatment of a theme so 
manifestly appropriate and suggestive! 


Church Members at Church. 

Of the entire enrolled membership, 
cording to the figures obtained on three suc- 
cessive Sundays, thirty-seven per cent will 
be found at least once in attendance at the 
service of worship. Of the active member- 
ship, fifty-four per cent are present. For 
these percentages ten per cent was deducted 


ac- 


from the morning congregation for non-mem- 
bers and children, and thirty per cent from 
the evening attendance for non members, 
children and those already enumerated in the 
morning congregation. 

The average number of attending 
church, counting both services on these three 
Sundays was 2,536, and the women numbered 
3,813. The proportion of men was forty 
per cent and women sixty per cent—not a 
bad relative showing for the masculine ele- 
ment of the community. The figures suggest 
that if the data were on hand showing the 
relative proportion of men and women en- 
rolled in the churches, it would be disclosed 
that the male members well or 
even higher in church attendance than the 


men 


average as 


women. 


Prayer Meetings. 

The mid-week Prayer-meeting is attended 
by a company of people more religious than 
Only eleven per cent of the active 
membership of the church may be found 
there each week. Combined in one, all the 
prayer services would gather together 718— 
not a conspicuous multitude but numerically 
than Gideon’s band. 


numerous, 


far 

The Sunday-school has no rival among the 
church’s organizations, yet only twelve per 
cent of the enrolled and twenty-three per 
cent of the active membership of the church 
attend it. Out of an enrollment in the Sun- 
day-schools of 5,576, about 3,633 children 
and adults study the Bible every fair Sun- 


stronger 


- ; r 
morning. 


No Salaried Sunday-Schoo] Workers. 
salaried 


day 


No Sunday-school reported a 
worker. No ungenerous word or thought 
should be allowed against the sacrificing and 
faithful men and women who uphold and 
carry forward the teaching function of the 
church. But it is to be hoped that some day 
a more just consideration will be found for 
this most vital part of our organized relig- 
ious duty, and that, even at cost of money, 
the most capable teachers and workers, with 
special equipment, shall be set to the task 
of leading the child to God. 

Perhaps, too, some day we shall discover 
instead of the great emotional revival there 
is a more substantial way for the church to 


grow. By our present evangelism we are 
not receiving as many converts into the 


church as should naturally come from the 
Sunday-school, There are churches that every 
year receive into their membership boys and 
girls just entering the adolescent period—the 
time of life most susceptible to the Gospel’s 
appeal. These churches keep constantly be- 
fore the child church membership and dis- 
cipleship as the objective of the Sunday- 
school. So that when about the age of four- 
teen has been attained, he comes naturally, 
and without stirring emotional appeals, to 
accept the vows of a Christian. From the 
data of such churches in our own city, it is 
learned that for every 100 enrolled in Sun- 
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day-school there is annually an average of 
twelve children coming to the church mem- 
bership age. So that the school of 300 en- 
rollment, if the average is maintained, would 
have each year thirty-six becoming od 
enough for reception into the church, 


Revivalism and Children. 

In many churches these children are left 
for the moving power of an exciting revival 
campaign to sweep them into the church. 
Sometimes the revival avails and very often 
it does not. The data receiyed from my 
questionaire reveals the fact that those 
churches, being recruited from the Sunday- 
schools, and depending solely on the teaching 
function to bring children to decision for 
Christ, are having proportionately more con- 
versions annually than the churches relying 
on the revivalistic upheaval for their growth, 
This will be surprising to some. It was to 
me. The questionaire shows that those 
churches resorting to revivalism as a re- 
cruiting method had three converts last year 
for every one hundred of their membership, 
while the churches practicing confirmation 
had six converts per one hundred members, 
or exactly one hundred per cent more. 


One Pupil in Eight. 

We have said that one out of every eight 
enrolled in our Sunday-schools, according to 
statistics given, becomes of church member- 
ship age annually. To be very conservative let 
us say that one out of fourteen reaches this 
age annually. The combined enrollment of 
our schools last year was 5,576. This means 
that there should have been naturally ex- 
pected from the Sunday-schools alone, four 
hundred conversions. As a matter of fact, 
we had from all sources a total of only 332 
conversions during the year—sixty-eight 
less than should have been received normally 
from the Sunday-school ranks alone. If our 
high pressure revivalism succeeds in oceca- 
sionally converting a hardened sinner, there 
is also apparent, as a result of our present 
system, a loss to the church of many of those 
children upon whom the claims of disciple- 
ship should most easily and normally be 
made. And who shall decide between the 
relative value to the kingdom of the con- 
verted sinner and the clean young life en- 
listed in the natural growth of its exper- 
ience ? 


RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF LARGE AND 
SMALL CHURCHES. 


Is the balance for efficiency found on the 
side of the large or the small church? 
Arbitrarily, the churches were divided for 
comparison into two groups—those having 
a membership of less than 500 forming one, 
and those numbering more than 500 another. 
The only actual basis possessed for compari- 
son is statistics. As to the absolute spiritual 
excellence of either, we may hardly judge. 
Only the data will be given and interpreta- 
tion may be made by the individual hearer. 


Churches Churehes 
Over 500. Under 500 
Enrolled membership 7603 4047 
Active membership 5189 2776 
Backsliders 31.8% 31.4% 
Percentage membership 
attending Prayer-meeting 5.5% 13% 
Percentage membership 
attending Sunday-school 26% 47% 
Percentage membership 
attending Sunday 
Worship 38.5% 60% 
Conversions per 100 
Members 22 49 
Per capita contribution 
to current expenses $7.39 $7.28 
Per capita contribution 
to Missions and 
Benevolence $2.47 $1.51 
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It is not at all surprising that Alexander 
Campbell, metaphysicien and theologian, and 
Robert Owen, patriarch of utopian socialism, 
were utterly incomprehensible to each other 
in their celebrated debate held in Cincinnati, 
April, 1829. That debate is valuable to the 
student today chiefly on its social side. But 
it is indeed regrettable that the theological 
rather than the social receives the greater 
attention. This is due to the fact that Mr. 
Campbell, far superior as a debater to Mr. 
Owen, brought to bear all the wealth of his 
erudition to the exposition of the theological 
side of the controversy; though it purported 
to be “a debate on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, containing an examination of the 
Social System, and all the systems of scep- 
ticism of ancient and modern times.” 

Traveled in Parallel Lines. 


At the outset of the these two 
separated and traveled, not in opposite di- 
rections, but in parallel lines. Mr. Campbell, 
with his individualistic conception of Chris- 
tianity, and Mr. Owen, without any clear 
' Christianity, held but 
little in common, It is not a question as to 
which “got the better” of the other; and 
the student who searches for this element 
in this debate misses the mark. Metaphysic- 
ally and theologically, Mr. Owen did not at- 
tempt to answer Mr. Campbell. He could 
not. Socially and economically Mr. Campbell 
did not attempt to reply to this leader in 
utopian socialism. He could not. So it is 
idle for any to contend that the theologian 
crushed the socialist in the controversy. 

It was easy for Mr. Campbell to demon- 
strate the fallacy of Mr. Owen’s schemes 
for the amelioration of the ills of society. 
In fact, they were then demonstrating their 
own illusory character. In 1827, two years 
before the debate, the New Harmony experi- 
ment had come to naught, and to this the 
theologian pointed as argument and proof 
of the error in the socialist’s theories. But 
nowhere did Mr. Campbell attempt to ex- 
pound the fallacy of Mr. Owen’s social prin- 
ciples, because the theologian did not under- 
stand them. And right here do we enter 
upon the crux in the whole matter. 

Lacked Economic Interpretation. 

Mr. Campbell seems to have had no grasp of 
the philosophy of history from its economic 
side. It would have been remarkable if he 
did have such grasp in the year 1829. For 
this interpretation of history was not fully 
formulated until 1847, nearly twenty years 
later, and then by one, Kar] Marx, who had 
given a lifetime to its study. It is to be 
regretted by every lover of social evolution 
that Alexander Campbell did not meet Karl 
Marx in debate about 1847 instead of the 
fanciful Owen in 1829. If so, doubtless 
there would have been a better understand- 
ing among the fathers of the Restoration 
movement as to the place of the social teach- 
ing of Jesus in their theology. 

Mr. Campbell labored under another diffi- 
culty. Robert Owen was not able to present 
with clarity the principles of communism, 
out of which our modern socialism has come. 
Like Saint-Simon and Fourier, he often lost 
sight of scientific socialism in his passionate 
desire to see it speedily at work. And when 
Mr. Campbell deals with the social subjects 
at all in this debate he, too, is looking at the 
Utopia and not at the Philosophy. For in- 
stance, when the question of property came 
up, Mr. Owen was utterly unable to make 


debate 


notion of historic 
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The Social Views of Alexander Campbell 


As Disclosed in His Debate with Robert Owen. 


BY J. R. PERKINS, 


clear to the theologian that Socialism did 
not mean the abolition of property, but of 
bourgeois property just as bourgeois property 
had abolished feudal property. Had he been 
able to point out that social property is the 
aim of Socialism, and is but a natural step 
in the evolution of the race towards real 
Democracy, there is no reason to doubt that 
Mr. Campbell would have both understood 
and appreciated. But all this was but hazy 
at that time, and Marx and Engles were 
but boys. 
Theological Retort. 

It is indeed singular to note how Mr. 
Campbell gave a theological retort to all 
Mr. Owen’s social propositions. The method 
reveals the mind of the great theologian. 
There is not the slightest doubt but that 
he was grounded in the old belief that the 
social system was God-given. He certainly 
held that God gave a social system to the 
Jews. The system is not to be changed 
necessarily, but men are to be changed with- 
in the system. He comprehends here the 
present school of extreme individualists who 
are making stout resistance against the en- 
croachments of social interpretations. Ap- 
ropos of one of Owen’s social propositions, 
Mr. Campbell says, “It is surely a novel 
species of logic to argue that because we 
shall have better houses, schools, and must 
have new bridges, ete., therefore the Chris- 
tian religion must be false.” 


Conception of Socialism. 

Mr. Campbell understood the Socialist to 
be arguing wholly for a condition in society 
whereby man, like an over-fed ox, might -lie 
down at ease and doze. No doubt Mr. Owen 
was cloudy in his statements as to a society 
in which there would be plenty. But it is 
rather remarkable that Mr. Campbell seems 
to have no conception at all as to what the 


socialist was driving at. Remarkable, be- 
cause the generation was rife with such 
discussion. Can it be that Mr. Campbell 


was absolutely unaware of the significance 
of social movements in Europe? Or, does he 
hold that the union of the churches would 
remove the ills in society? Have we thus 
stumbled on to a theological cure for a social 
disease? There is but little doubt that Mr. 
Campbell held that the catholicon for all 
the vexing things in the social order was a 
united church. And a united church, still 
in a hard and unjust system, would, to Mr. 
Owen, but accentuate the farce. So there 
you are! 
Socialism and French Revolution. 

It is diffieult for us today to understand 
just how Mr. Campbell confused the utopian 
socialism of Robert Owen with the evils of 
the French Revolution. The “spectre haunt- 
ing Europe,” just as the Revolution had been, 
was but the daring of unbelievers; was but 
the darkness of atheism to Alexander Camp- 
bell. He does not seem to have had grasp of 
the fact that the institutions within a system 
are necessarily destroyed, or altered, with the 
destruction or: the alteration of that sys- 
tem. Thus, if the church in France is hav- 
ing a difficult time to adjust itself in the 
new order is it not proof that the new 
order is atheistical? The theologian all but 
asks that question to the amazed socialist. 
Had Mr. Campbell seen that the struggle in 
France was one between proletarian and 
bourgeoisie, in which theist and atheist were 
but incidental, if even that, he would have 
arrived at one of the most significant facts 
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in the history of the race. It is the fault 
of the church if the church in such a struggle 
is caught on the wrong side, 


One Point of Agreement. 

Only once in debating the “Social System” 
does Mr. Campbell approach Mr. Owen. What 
a pity they could not have paused right 
there, discarded all metaphysical and theo- 
logical argument, and in the light of historic 
Christianity and social evolution worked out 
a common philosophy. It was wie, the the- 
ologian touched on the commu, '' of the 
chureh in the first century. Inte ° light of 
the things looming largest on or sof? zial and 
religious horizon today, this staeement from 
this great leader is by far the most sig- 
nificant of any. We may not twist it from 
its context, giving to it an ecclesiastical 
bent which he surely never intended. He 
said: 

“There was a society in the New Testament 
times which had all things in common; but 
their happiness was not derived from a com- 
munity of goods, but from that principle 
which their circumstances, in a 
community of goods. I most sanguinely an- 
ticipate a restoration of the ancient order of 
things, and a state of society far superior 
to anything yet exhibited on earth. And 
that some of the views of Mr. Owen may 
then be realized as the legitimate fruits of 
Christianity, I would not deny.” 


issued, in 


Campbell’s Contribution. 

This sentence is Alexander Campbe]l’s con- 
tribution to what we love to term, Christian 
socialism. It came in a burst of oratory 
when he was admitting that, “Some truth 
(referring to Owen) may be learned from an 
opponent.” It matters not that the happi- 
ness of those early disciples practicing com- 
munism came rather out of their expectation 
that Jesus would soon come again and per- 
haps transplant them to glory. Mr. Camp- 
bell’s error here, if error it be, is wholly in- 
cidental. He accepts the fact of communism 
in the early church and, “anticipates a res- 
toration of the ancient order.” His may have 
been altogether an ecclesiastical program 
with no thought of an economic one. But an 
economic one, finally evolved and made clear 
by Marx and Engles, could not have failed to 
have appealed to the logical mind of the great 
theologian. His confusion of social problems 
and their cure was but the confusion of his 
times. 

Alameda, “alif. 





The wonderful Gary steel plant at Gary, 
Ind., is producing more steel than ever be- 
fore in its history. There is activity in all 
departments, 6,500 men being on the steel 
works pay roll alone. The sixty inch uni- 
versal plate mill has been placed in operation 
for the first time and wheels are turning 
once more in the axle mill, where many 
large orders have been received. The rail 
mill, merchant mill, five billet mills, six 
blast furnaces, twenty-two open hearth fur- 
naces, and 360 coke ovens are in active com- 
mission. The Gary plant of the American 
Bridge company is working night and day. 





Love one human being purely and warmly, 
and you will love all. The heart in this 
heaven, like the wandering sun, sees nothing, 
from the dew-drop to the ocean, but a mirror 
which it warms and fills —Jean Paul Richter. 
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Special Services for Christmas 
and New Year 
By Wirutam E, Barton. 

The year 1911 goes out on Sunday, and 
that fact affords some special opportunity 
for services on Christmas eve and also on 
the last night of the year. 

A suitable Christmas eve service can be 
made round some of the old Christmas 
carols. People like to sing at Christmas 
time, and some of our very best hymns 
relate to the Christmas festival. Choirs do 
their best then, and the hearts of the peo- 
ple are in accord. We need our best music 
at Christmas time. 

The sermons are not easy. Has not ev- 
ery possible aspect of the Christmas story 
been preached upon a thousand times? 
And mt only the preachers but the poets 
and thge nusicians and the painters have 
gone ©j,s@and over and over the story to 
find s¢jgémtheme associated with Christmas 
which vty could give a new emphasis. 
But the heart makes its own discoveries of 
the meanings of Christmas, and every scribe 
instructed into the Word of God brings 
forth out of his treasures things new and 
old. 

People Like Pictures. 

People like pictures at Christmas time. 
A Sunday evening of stereopticon pictures 
of the life of Christ is very appropriate 
then. There are some new series on the 
life of Christ, particularly one by William 


Hole of Edinburgh. There are eighty 
beautiful colored pictures made in Pales- 


tine. The pictures from the Chapel of the 
Ascension in London, that wonderful church 
where no sermons are ever preached except 


through pictures, are now available. There 
are some fine new Madonnas from Munich 
and Holland and Italy. The story of 


mother love in art affords a fitting theme. 
Effective New Year’s Service. 

A Sunday New Year’s eve service can be 
made particularly effective. The time from 
8 o'clock till midnight affords opportunity 
for a cumulative service of great power. 
It is astonishing how fast the time goes. 

Suppose you plan it thus: 

8-9:30. Regular evening service, with 
sermon appropriate for the closing year. 

9:30-10:30. Messages from other pastors. 

10:30-11. Intermission with light re- 
freshments, 

11-12. Prayer meeting. 

That would be a very simple outline, and 
would take up the whole time very profit- 
ably. 

I rather favor a half hour’s intermission, 
as four hours is a long time to keep a ser- 
vice going. However, I have twice carried 
through such a service without any inter- 
mission, and it did not seem wearisome. 

Keep Choir Through. 

If you can arrange to keep your choir 
through and in good form, a musical ser- 
vice from 10:30 to 11:30 will prove an in- 
teresting feature, and will hold your con- 
gregation to the end. The choir, assisted 
perhaps by other choirs of the town, may 
prepare a cantata to last an hour, begin- 
ning just after the intermission. 

If the other churches are holding their 
regular evening services, they can come 
into such a service as this and help it to 
its cumulation. Three different choirs and 
ministers can take an hour each for music 
and message. 

Such a service might be planned thus: 


8-9. Our own minister and choir. 

9-9: 40. A neighboring minister and 
choir. 

9:40-10:30. Another minister and choir. 

10:30-11. Intermission. 

11-12. Prayer meeting. 


Or if the musical service were to form 
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the chief attraction, that could come from 
10:30 to 11:30 and the prayer meeting fol- 
low. : 

Make Last Hour Impressive. 

The last half hour or hour can be made 
very impressive if the hearts of the people 
are prepared for it. There should be brief 
and earnest testimonies, many prayers and 
some singing. 

The pastor should take the last ten min- 
utes for a simple, earnest word, closing 
with prayer. 

It adds to the impressiveness if the 
prayer closes exactly at midnight, and the 
church bell tolls twelve strokes between 
the prayer and benediction. For this exact 
adjustment it may be well to have an 
electric signal connecting the pulpit with 
the belfry, the minister pressing the but- 
ton at the precise moment when the bell 
should be rung. In some churches the bel- 
fry is so situated that this is not neces- 
sary, but it is a very simple thing to ar- 
range and adds to the impressiveness of the 
close of the service. 


Young Men and the Churches 
By H. D. JENKINS. 

We are heartily in sympathy with every 
effort to win men for Christ, but the repre- 
sentations made by some of our Brotherhood 
orators are open to criticism. It is not 
true that “men are deserting the churches,” 
nor is it true, as the editor of a very widely- 


read, popular periodical has_ recently af- 
firmed, that “young men do not go to 
church simply because they find nothing 
there worth while.” 


According to the census bureau, charged 


with enumeration and tabulation of our 
population, there are now in the United 
States proper, excluding our islands, 838,- 


043,455 citizens. Of these, according to the 
same authorities, “there are 20,287,742 who 
are Protestant Church members, of which 
number 39.3 per cent are males.” We have 
therefore, in America, according to the gov- 
ernment reports, 7,973,983 men in commun 
the Protestant churches. 

Dr. Cressy’s Study. 

In 1903 Frank Graves Cressy, Ph. D., of 
the Chicago University, made an exhaustive 
study of the relation of “young” men to 
the churches, and published the same in book 
form. His tables have never been called in 
question, much less disproved. And _ he 
showed by reports from seventy-eight se- 
lect churches, representing all denominations 
and all parts of the country, that in the 
Protestant churches 17.9 per cent of the 
membership was made up of young men 
between the ages of fifteen and thirty-five. 
There is no reason to apprehend that the 
proportions have perceptibly changed since. 
And that would give us 3,631,505 young men 
in the Protestant churches of America. As 
there are said to be 12,079,142 Catholics, of 
whom 49.3 per cent are. males—and they 
admit to communion very young males— 
the number of young men over whom that 
church claims jurisdiction, must run con- 
siderably above 2,000,000. But apart from 
the Catholics, in the Prostestant churches 
alone are nearly four million young men 
who have joined upon their own request for 
admission, and who do not noticeably fall 
behind the other members in their fidelity. 
Indeed the same churches which reported 


ion with 


that the young men constituted 17.9 per 
eent of their membership, reported that 
young men formed 20 per cent of thelr 


morning congregations and 30 per cent of 
the evening attendance. 
Young Men’s Excuses. 
It is true that a good many young men 
excuse their not going to church on the 
ground that “they find nothing there worth 
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while.” But begging the young men’s pardon, 
it may be questioned whether they are good 
or even tolerable judges of what is worth 
while. One Sunday evening in the city of 
Chicago workers from the Y. M. C. A. 
counted the attendants at the forty-five 
theatres of Chicago, and found them to be 
17,160, largely young men, and the most 
crowded audiences were at the places whitch 
most openly defied public decency. One 
thousand and four young men were counted 
one Sunday afternoon, entering a Chicazo 
billiard saloon, where they stood six deep 
around the tables betting on the games. 
There are thousands of such who prefer the 
vaudeville show and the gambling hell and 
even worse places to the church, but it is 
not because what is offered them in these 
places is “worth while.” 
“Learned Class” Changing. 

The fact is that if our young men once 

constituted the “learned class” in America, 


they do so no longer. There are today 
in American high schools, academies and 


colleges nearly 50,000 more young women 
than young men, and if we were to look 
anywhere for the verdict of the educated 
and intelligent class upon the value of re- 
ligion and the comparative merits of the 
sermon and the play, we would not go to the 
young men, but to their better educated gis- 
ters. 

But not all young men in America assert 
“the church has nothing for them.” Fifty- 
three percent of the 101,188 young men in 
our 464 colleges are church members and 
have found religion worth while. Eighty 
per cent of the students at Princeton Uni- 
versity are members of Protestant churches; 
and, as we showed in THE ADVANCE re- 
cently, of the two hundred young men hold- 
ing positions of trust and importance whom 
we personally interviewed, sixty-two per 
cent were found to be members of evangel- 
ical churches and many of the rest “regu- 
lar attendants.” The young man who pre- 
fers the billiard saloon or the ball park to 
the church on Sunday, may belong to the 
majority, but he does not belong to the in- 
telligent or well employed majority; and he 
is to be pitied, not praised. 


The Leaves 
BY REV. E. F. WRIGHT. 
I said good-bye to the little leaves, 
As falling one by one 
From the boughs of my beloved trees, 
When the autumn days had come. 


saw them come in the early spring, 
I saw them each unfold; 

heard them in the breezes sing 
Their songs, so weird and old. 


— 


Loni 


saw them with rain drops play, 
And meet the driving storm; 

saw them at the close of day, 
Fresh as a summer’s morn. 


ee 


4 


saw them clasp each other’s hands 
And form a shady glen 

For some poor, stricken, wounded beast, 
Away from the haunts of men. 


_— 


And then I saw them turn to gold, 
A reminder of their worth. 

Ere they released their loving hold 
To give themselves to earth. 


And like the falling autuma leaves 
We too, are pasing on, 

And soon these garnered, human sheaves 
Will to the earth return. 


But let us like these little guests 
In summer to us given, 

Be always making our bequests, 
Thus making earth a heaven. 


Friend, Neb. 
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Watching for Souls 


“They Watch in Behalf of Your Souls.” Hebrews 13:17 


“Watching for souls” was a common 
phrase in the speech of our fathers. It 
has largely fallen out of use in the Chris- 
tian church in the present day, or it is 
carelessly used, with sad ignorance of its 
Biblical sanctions and its proper values. It 
is, nevertheless, an illuminative and force- 
ful phrase warranted by the whole Biblical 
revelation, and remarkably focused in my 
text, “They watch in behalf of your souls.” 

We shall consider, first, the Biblical sanc- 
tions of this word of the writer of the let- 
ter, and, secondly, some of its immediate 
applications. 

Commencing with the Biblical sanctions, 
we are, first, quite simply and necessarily 
arrested by the central word, the word that 
gives thought and meaning and direction to 
the whole conception, “They watch.” What 
is it to watch? If I take the word trans- 
lated watch, and feel my way into its heart, 
I find that it suggests sleeplessness. Thayer 
says that the word has in it “an image 
drawn from shepherds,” and at once, if 
we recognize that fact, the ampler atmos- 
phere into which we are introduced is sug- 
gested. As a sprig of heather suggests 
the Highlands, or a spray of edelweiss sug- 
gests Alpine heights, so this word admits 
us into the atmosphere of the divine con- 
ception and method. 

A Shepherd. 

“Jehovah is my Shepherd,” said one lonely 
singer millenniums ago; and down the mil- 
lenniums and through the centuries his song 
has been taken up and repeated in lonely 
hours, in the midst of the rush of life, and 
as men have crossed the desert where no 
water is. It is the profoundest word con- 
cerning God in his attitude toward the sons 
of men in their sorrow and in their sin. 
It is a word which has within it all the 
other great facts concerning him. It is 
the synonym for his Kingship. It is the 
revelation of the meaning of his Father- 
hood. So we start with that fundamental 
truth that kingship in the divine economy 
is shepherdhood, that God is King because 
he is Shepherd, and that his activity of 
sovereignty is for evermore the activity of 
his Shepherd heart. That is fundamental. 

We turn from that fundamental word of 
the psalm, and go through the prophetic writ- 
ings, selecting one only from the mass of 
material—that in Ezekiel, perhaps the most 
graphic of them all, in which we have the 
picture of the sheep scattered, and hear 
the thunder of the Divine denunciation, not 
of the sheep but of the shepherds. Those 
who should have bound up their wounds 
and healed the sick and sought the lost, 
and folded the flock and fed them; all these, 
said Ezekiel, had fed themselves instead of 
the sheep. Therein lay the supreme con- 
demnation of the false shepherds. 

Moved With Compassion. 

I pass from these Old Testament Scrip- 
tures with the fundamental song of the 
Shepherdhood of Jehovah, and I come to 
the New Testament. I read that; when 
Jesus saw the multitudes he was moved 
with compassion, and the reason was that 
he saw them as sheep having no shepherd. 
I go a little further on in the days of his 
public ministry, and hear him describing 
his mission in this selfsame figure, “I am 
the Good Shepherd.” The hireling—mark 
the infinite scorn of it, the satire of Jesus 
—the hireling “fleeth because he is a hire- 
ling.” The Good Shepherd whose own the 
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sheep are enters into conflict with the wolf, 
grapples with the evil of that beast that 
spoils the sheep, and dies in the conflict. 
In that infinite mystery which is the heart 
of Christianity, exhausting all figures, he 
declares, “I lay down my life for the sheep 

. I lay down my life that I may take 
it again,” thus prophesying the resurrec- 
tion whereby he is able not merely to slay 
the wolf, but to communicate to the sheep 


the virtue and force of his own life that 
they themselves may be made _ strong 
against the marauding wolf. Finally, in- 


terpreting the word of Jesus to Peter by 
all the symbolism of the ancient economy 
and the attitude of the heart of Christ, I 
hear him charge the Christian man that it 
is his work to be a shepherd, to watch for 
souls. 

Would Not Recognize Classes. 

Jesus went through all the cities and vil- 
lages preaching, teaching, healing; and he 
saw the multitudes, the multitudes of the 
cities, villages and hamlets, rich and poor, 
high and low, learned and illiterate, massed 
humanity. It would in some senses be a 
most inaccurate thing to say that Jesus 
never saw whether a man was rich or poor; 
it would in some senses not be true to say 
that He was unconscious of the phylacter- 
ies that were upon the garments of the 
Pharisees, or of the rags of the beggar; but 
in a profound and deep sense I do affirm 
he was unconscious of all these things. He 
was not attracted by wealth, he was not 
attracted by poverty. Let me change the 
tense to the present. Christ cannot be the 
Head of a labor church, he cannot be the 
Head of a capitalist club; but he is in the 
club where wealth gathers, he is present 
when poverty is urging its necessity and 
grappling with its problem. He is attracted 


by humanity, indifferent to the false 
divisions in his passion for humanity 
and his determination ultimately to de- 
stroy the divisions that separate, and 
to create one flock and one Shepherd, 


the very Kingdom of God. He was con- 
scious, and he is conscious today, of the 
scattered sheep, the fleeced, wounded sheep, 
the harried, worried souls of men. That 
is the condition that Ezekiel saw, the con- 
dition that Christ apprehended, and which 
exists until this moment. 


Throbs With Agony. 

This London of ours teems and throbs 
with agony and unrest; sheep having no 
shepherd, the prey of wolves that ravin, 
marauding by night and prowling by day, 
and stripping men of the things most pic- 
cious to them. This is Christ’s outlook; the 
Kingdom is not yet, the children are not 
home, the sheep are not folded. That vi- 
sion of the condition of humanity is part 
of the light focused in my text, “They 
watch in behalf of your souls.” 

I have thus, so far, attempted merely 
the interpretation of the Biblical sanctions 
that lie behind this great text. Now I 
desire to turn, in the second place, to the 
practical, immediate application of this 
truth. 

Vision of the Ultimate. 

The first thing we need if we are to 
watch for souls is a clear vision of the ulti- 
mate. The responsibilities of the imme- 


diate result always from the nature of the 
ultimate. Watch a builder at his work, 
at his one small corner of the building! 
Why that accuracy of eye and the correct- 


ive precision of the plummet that every 
single brick be truly laid? Because, if not 
to him, at least to the architect under whose 
inspirations he labors, the ultimate build- 
ing is in view. That was what Michael 
Angelo meant when he said that trifles 
make perfection. That was why he spent 
so many hours perfecting the curves in 
the marble. He had seen the angel in the 
marble, and every movement of the chisel 
and hammer was directed toward the final, 
the ultimate. I am more and more con- 
vinced that one of the perils of our day 
in Christian service is that we are so in- 
tent upon the near, so occupied with the 
immediate, that we fail sometimes to lift 
our eyes and look toward the ultimate; 
we lose the vision of God’s final victory, 
and so we fail to do the finest work. 

The ultimate in the work of Christ is the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God on 
earth; the ultimate in the work of Christ 
is one flock and the one Shepherd. It is 
when that ultimate glory has broken upon 
the soul and possessed it, when that gleam- 
ing splendor of the final day of God has 
surcharged the life of the shepherd; it is 
then that the immediate becomes instinct 
with meaning, and that, to quote the apos- 
tle Paul’s great word, we labor “that we 
may present every man perfect in Christ.” 

The Immediate. 

If in order to fulfilment of this ideal of 
watching for souls a vision of the ultimate 
is necessary, then also a vision of the im- 
mediate is necessary. Here I would speak 
with great carefulness and with great sym- 
pathy, and with strong conviction. Look 
out over the world today, look out over our 
own city, our own land today, and we see 
multitudes; we meet them every day, pass- 
ing through their midst on the highways 
of the city, gazing upon them when they 
are massed for sport or spectacle or trag- 
edy. How do we see them? Comfortable, 
respectable, fairly moral? Are we satis- 
fied with the condition of the multitudes? 
Then we have not Christ’s vision, and that 
because we lack the life that makes the 
light as we look. The vision of Christ was 
one that clearly saw the magnificence and 
possibility of humanity within the econ- 
omy and purpose of God, the glory of the 
race; and that clear vision of the dignity 
of humanity, of the worth of one soul, of 
the splendid possibility of human life, 
created his vision of the ruin and the fail- 
ure of humanity. You and I will be watch- 
ers for souls of men until we see the glory 
of God’s thoughts for them, and in the light 
of that see the awfulness of their fail- 
ure, : 

Our Business. 

From these general words of application 
let me pass, in conclusion, to some 
particular words. We must recognize in 
the life and work of this church and 
of all churches, that this is our busi- 
ness. Our business is to attach men to 
Christ. Here are the perils which threaten | 
us in Christian work—the peril that we 
should attach men to ourselves, and the 
peril that we attach them to our church. 
The peril is that the preacher should 
imagine that when he has gathered a crowd 
about himself he has done Christ’s work. 
No. I know how this thing searches, how 
it creates the doubt as to whether there 
may not be failure in the very fact that 

(Continued on page 17) 
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MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 








The Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment 


In our last Study of Woman’s Organiza- 
tions, it was pointed out that, at the Wo- 
man’s Rights Convention in 1848, the right of 
suffrage was not only asked for women, but 
the same social, legal, industrial and edu- 
cational rights as men; all of these are now 
freely conceded to her, except the ballot. rhe 
question may occur to some at this point: 

“If women have been successful along the 
lines mentioned, why have they not been 
equally successful in gaining the same politi- 
cal rights as men?” 

At the start public opinion was as much 
opposed to women in education, and in the 
trades and professions, as to women having 
the ballot, but popular opinion was not 
vested with the right to grant or refuse them 
A woman brave enough to 


entrance therein. 
lines, and a few 


establish a school on 
patrons brave enough to furnish pupils, and 
the experiment in education was launched— 
and being a righteous experiment it grew and 
prospered. So with the opening of the occupa- 
tions and professions; a few women felt the 
necessity and the impulse toward certain 
lines of labor; they were strong and steadfast 
enough to stick to them in spite of public 
clamor and caricature—and lo, the profes- 
sions were open to women! 
The Line of Greatest Resistance. 

But with the political privileges, the popu- 
lar will could not only ridicule and protest, it 
‘here we bave the line 
resistance, here, consequently, 
the least progress. Before the franchise can 
be given to women in any state, there has to 
be an amendment to the state constitution, 
striking the word male out of the suffrage 
clause in it; the usual method of amending 
a state constitution is to pass a Bill through 
both houses of the legislature by a two-thirds 
majority, and then submit it to a vote of the 
people at a following general election. When 
we consider that all the voters are men, some 
convictions 


new 


could withhold; so 


of greatest 


with prejudices and _ strong 
against giving the ballot to women, it is not 
surprising that progress has been slow. 

The Woman's Rights convention contin- 
ued to be held annually from 1848 to 1861, 
when they were suspended on account of the 
Civil War. But in May 1869, the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, was formed in 
New York City, having for its sole object 
the enfranchisement of women: The educa- 
tional, industria] and social] rights for which 
they had pleaded twenty-one years before 
were now in a fair way of accomplishment— 
henceforth their one aim was to secure politi- 
cal rights as well. 

Recent Woman Suffrage Convention. 

A brief account of the recent convention 
of the National Woman Suffrage Association 
in Louisville, Kentucky, may best mark the 
growtn of the movement, and its present out- 
look. Since the organization of the society 
in 1869, six states have given women full suf- 
frage—Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Washing- 
ton and California. In one state, Kansas, 
women have full municipal suffrage, in five 


states tax paying women have a limited 
suffrage and in twenty-nine states they 
have school suffrage. In three states 


Oregon, Kansas and Wisconsin, amendments 
to the constitution have passed their legisla- 
tures, and will be submitted to the electors 
at the next general election. 

As the two great states, Washington and 
California, had enfranchised their women 
since the last annual meeting, this gathering 


was a celebration as well as a convention. 
The first evening was Jubilee Night, when the 
Washington and California delegations told 
the story of their victories, and all felt they 
were on the eve of still greater triumphs. 
Not only will the votes of these women be a 
factor in their own states, but it makes 
the women’s vote something to be reckoned 
with in national elections. Next year more 
than half a million women will be qualified 
to vote for President—which is more than 
the usual presidential plurality. 


Notable for Distinguished Women. 

The convention wag, notable for the number 
of distinguished women on the program. 
From England, there was Mrs. Emmeline 
Pankhurst, leader of the militant suffrage 
movement, and Mrs. T. P. O’Connor, wife of 
the Irish leader in Parliament. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst won many hearts by her lovely per- 
sonality and brilliant pleas for “one half the 
race,” styled the suffrage 
Miss Mary Johnston, the popular 
southern novelist, Mrs. Ernest Thompson- 
Seton, Eliza Calvert Hare, author of Aunt 
Jane of Kentucky, Miss M. Carey Thomas, 
of Bryn Mawr College, Mrs. Bartlett Crane, 
Miss Fola LaFolette, Dr. Harvey Wiley, 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, and last and best, 
Miss Addams, atso among the 
speakers. 

Miss Jane 
Breckenridge and Mrs. 
wife of the distinguished 
presidential candidate, were 
of the association. 

Louisville Enthusiasm. 

Louisville is a conservative old southern 
city, and it was not thought the convention 
would attract much attention or approval. 
But from the first night, the standing room 
only sign failed to express the attendance; 
on several evenings all vacant seats were 
filled an hour before the appointed time, and 
crowds were turned away every night; even 
the expedient of charging fifty cents admis- 
sion failed to reduce the numbers. The pa- 
tience and sympathy of the audience was re- 
markable in view of the discomfort of those 
who stood throughout the program of two 
or more hours. 

College Women Enlisted. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the growth 
of the Woman Suffrage idea was the large 
number of college women who have enlisted in 
the movement. These brilliant young students 
represent the highest type of educated 
American womanhood; there are now Equal 
Suffrage Leagues in fifty-five of our_ leading 
colleges. One evening was devoted to this 
work and Miss Carey Thomas, president of 
Bryn Mawr, told how the spirit is pervad- 
ing college life today; she said the irresist- 
ible argument to win the doubtful and in- 
different was, that the ballot would enable 
them to help the weak, the erring, the un- 
fortunate, among women and children. The 
same note was struck by Miss Addams, Mrs. 
Pankhurst and others—that the problems of 
child labor, of the working woman, of the 
white slave traffic could best be solved by 
giving women the franchise. Miss Brecken- 
ridge said: 

“I want the ballot, because it is only 
fair that women should have the chance of 
controlling, in a definite and powerful way, 
the forces which act for good and for evil in 
our homes and in our country.” 

~«i8 altruistic spirit pervaded the entire 
convention. The appeal of Woman Suffrage 
to most women today is not for rights for 


human as she 


cause, 


Jane were 


Addams, Miss Sophronisba 
Robert LaFolette, 
senator and 


elected officers 


themselves, but for the right to help those 
who cannot help themselves. 
» e. © 


Women of Note 

—Miss Martha Stark has been appointed 
by the health commissioner of Boston as 
head nurse of the new school hygiene bureau 
at a salary of $1,500 a year. Miss Stark 
has been superintendent of the District 
Nurses’ Association, which covers the state 
of Massachusetts and of which Mrs. E. A. 
Codman is the president. 

—The duchess of Albany is said to be 
responsible for the popularity of rowing 
among English women. She arises early 
each morning and drives in her trap from 
her home at Claremont-Esher to Hampton 
Court Bridge, where she rows one measured 
mile on the Thames. The duchess is the 
widow of the first duke of Albany, who 
died in 1884, two years after their marriage. 

—Mrs. Lora Simons Carey, to whose mem- 
ory a tablet was recently unveiled at 
Princeton, Ill, died at the early age of 
thirty years. On reaching Harpoot, Turkey, 
a missionary, ten years ago, she found 
hundreds of widows and children left desti- 
tute by recent massacres, and to aid them 
started a lace industry which has proven a 
great help. She had charge of a young 
married women’s class, and taught them 
to be Christ-like home-makers. They loved 
her, and her picture still hangs on the walls 
of their homes. 

—Suffragettes, in pursuance of the policy 
of militant tactics recentlv revived, invaded 
the City Temple, London, last week and by 
noisy interruptions prevented Premier As- 
quith from delivering a speech on settle- 
ment work. The premier, after repeated 
efforts to get a hearing left the church in 
disgust. 

—Mrs. John F. Kidder is the only woman 
railroad president west of the Rocky 
mountains and she is about to give up 
her activities because she is tired of business 
life and wants to travel. Mrs. Kidder in- 
herited from her husband some years ago 
a fortune of $1,000,000, including the control 
of the Nevada County Narrow Gauge rail- 
road, California. 

—Miss Fannie Crosby, the blind hymn 
writer, who is 92 years old, was presented at 
the thirty-second annual celebration of the 
Bowery mission in New York lately, where, 
as a young woman, she had worked to save 
those who had drifted there. She made a 
speech to the “spiritual sons of her boys,” 
as she’ puts it. 

—Mrs. Ellen Rose of Buena Vista, Pa., 
is carrying on a unique business among 
women—pumping sand and coal from the 
bottom of the Susquehanna river. Although 
Mrs. Rose has passed her seventieth year, 
she directs her force of fifteen workmen 
personally, going out with them every morn- 
ing and visiting them several times a day 
to see that everything is going right. 

—Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, a daughter of 
Julia Ward Howe, delivered the opening 
address at the twenty-first state conven- 
tion of the New Jersey Woman Suffrage 
association at Passaic. She spoke against 
militant methods. 

—Queen Elizabeth of Belgium is taking 
steps to revive the making of Brussels lace 
by the girls and women of her country. She 
is having lace making taught in the indus- 
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trial schools, and has formed a company with 
a capital of $27,000 for the purpose of getting 
the lace to higher priced markets, particular- 
ly in the larger American cities. 

—Mrs. Maria Hopkins has been the or- 
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ganist of the Congregational church at 
Norridgewock, Me.,° for 62 years. She is 
now 72 years old, and lives in the same 
house where she was born and where her 
father was born. 


Boys and Girls 


How Elsie Saw the Circus 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 

Every boy and girl dearly loves to go toa 
circus, and so when little Elsie Clark, on 
her way home from school saw the flaming 
bills of the “Greatest Show on Earth” pasted 
on neighbor Brown’s big barn, the girl 
naturally expressed herself as desirous of 
being present at that delectable exhibition. 
She ran home with flying feet, her head 
full of the sense of the vivid pictures of the 
dashing horses, the trained elephants, the 
caged lions and bears, and the whole glit- 
tering paraphernalia of the “Greatest Con- 
glomeration of Eccentricities.” 

“Oh, ma!” she exclaimed, as she rushed 
into the house, “there’s going to be a circus 
here next week, and mayn’t I go?” 

Good Mrs. Clark looked up from her iron- 
ing (it was Wednesday afternoon) and her 
flushed, tired face lighted at her daughter’s 
voice, but her answer was not reassuring, 

“JT don’t know what. vour father will think 
about it,” she said. “It is a very busy season 
and money is scarce, and you know our mort- 
gage is not paid yet. But you can ask him.” 

And Elsie did ask him when he came in 
to supper, tired and hungry, telling him all 
about the big colored posters with their 
great display of marvels. 

“What day is it?” he asked. 

“One week from tomorrow,” replied Elsie, 
“and, oh, mayn’t I go?” “We'll see, child, 
we'll see. Quarters are pretty scarce, but 
we'll see.” 

Elsie was not exactly sure what that 
meant, but she had confidence in her father, 
and she knew that if it was possible he 
would give his consent when the time came, 
for he was a kind and devoted parent. 

The Clarks lived about a mile out of a 
small New Hampshire village, on a large 
farm which was not wholly paid for, and 
Elsie, a girl of twelve, helped a great deal 
about the place, for this was back in the 
“fifties” and girls and boys were not afraid 
of work in those days. She made the beds 
and fed the chickens and harnessed the 
horses, and often helped spread and rake 
hay in the field, for there were no boys in 
the Clark family, and Elsie was a brown 
and healthy as a young Arab. 

She did not say anything more about the 
cireus for several days, but every night she 
dreamed of the great show, and every day 
the desire grew greater and greater to go 
and see its splendid realities. A circus and 
menagerie was not of every day occurrence, 
and she felt that if she could only go and 
see all that aggregation of wonders it would 
be the day of her life. To stir Elsie’s de- 
sire all the more, nearly all of her friends 
and schoolmates had proudly announced 
that they were going, and Jim Crane, her 
next door neighbor had boastingly shown 
a brand-new silver quarter that his father 
had given him for admission to the show. 
Elsie felt that if she only had a quarter she 
would give anything in the world. 

The days hurried by, and before she hardly 
realized it a week had possed. The morn- 
ing of the circus arrived bright and sunny— 
an ideal day for merry-making.  Elsie’s 
heart was all in a flutter as her father 
came in and sat down at the breakfast 
table. 

“Well, Honey,” he said, “I am afraid we 


can’t quite afford the quarter this year, but 
your mother and I have been talking it over, 
and if you will harness old Dan, after the 
chores are done, you and she can ride over 
to town and see the parade. That will be 
better than nothing, won’t it, Elsie?” and 
he leaned over and patted her blonde curls. 

“Oh, yes, father,” she answered, though 
there was a lump in her throat, “that will 
be real nice. I wish you could go too.” 

“T have all the fence to look after down in 
the lower meadow lot,” declared the farm- 
er, “and I have got to hustle. I am awfully 
sorry, little girl, that you can’t go to the 
circus, but have as good a time as you can, 
and don’t worry about my dinner.” 

“You are a dear good father,” cried 
Elsie, kissing him, and somehow or other it 
didn’t seem such a deprivation after all. 

After her father’s departure Elsie helped 
do the dishes and make the beds, and then 
she went to the barn to brush off Dan, and 
harness and have him ready before she 
dressed. The parade was set at eleven 
o’clock, and it was a mile and a half to the 
village; and they wanted to be there in 
good season to see ‘it all. 

It was a warm, sultry June morning with 
a good deal of moisture in the air, and as 
Elsie was throwing the harness on Dan’s 
back she heard the mutter of thunder. Sure 
enough there was an angry eloud coming up 
in the west, and standing in the doorway of 
the barn she could see the sky gradually 
become overcast with the dark, threatening 
clouds. A shower was surely coming on and 
likely as not it would prevent them from 
seeing the parade. 


She hitched Dan to the carriage and 
leaving him standing on the barn floor, 
Elsie was about to go to the house when 
she was startled by a disturbance behind 
the barn. The hens were cackling, the pigs 
were squealing, the cows were lowing and 
there was a general commotion. Such an 
uproar betokened some dire calamity, the 
nature of which she had no idea. But she 
was not long in finding out. 

Back of the barn stood a pig-shed, a 
small, wooden building, with a stout rail 
fence on one side of it and connected with it 
by a sliding wooden door. Within this 
shed and enclosure were kept half a dozen 
young porkers which were being fed for 
the winter market, and with which Mr. 
Clark contemplated paying off the last of 
the mortgage on his farm. It was toward 
this spot that Elsie’s feet were directed by 
the increasing turmoil. What she saw for a 
moment almost paralyzed her. 

In the midst of the enclosure was a long, 
lithe, tawny-colored creature, with eyes like 
burning coals, engaged in the somewhat 
arduous ta-k of carrying off one of the 
young swine who was wriggling desperately 
and making the most vociferous squeals. 
Elsie had no idea what the animal was or 
how dangerous it might be, but she was not 
disposed to see one of her father’s cherished 
porkers carried away without at least in- 
terposing a protest. Seizing a hoe, the 
only weapon at hand, she sallied to the 
pig’s defense.  **sun*ing the rail fence she 
struck vigorously at the animal, but this only 
made the creature growl more fiercely while 
he showed no disposition to relinquish his 
attack upon the pig. Elsie was not to be 
nonplussed, however. Springing over the 
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fence into the enclosure the plucky girl 
attacke1 the animal in the rear. Just at 
that moment there came a severe clap of 
thunder, almost deafening in its detonation. 
The discharge of celestial artillery together 
with the girl’s amazing and unexpected 
attack seemed to have the effect of con- 
founding the <~imal, and to Elsie’s sur- 
prise, the beast relinquished its hold of 
the frenzied pig and rushed into the pig- 
gery. Quick as a flash Elsie closed the 
sliding door and made it fast. Whatever 
the animal might be she had it safely im- 
prisoned, with no danger of its getting free. 

The rain was now falling in torrents, 
and Elsie ran into the barn and stood by 
the side of Dan until it was over. Her 
father also came up from the field, “wet as 
a drowned rat,” as he expressed it, and you 
can imagine his surprise and amazement as 
Elsie related her adventure 

“Tt was as big as a calf, father,” she said; 
“What kind of a creature can it be?” 

“Tt must be a panther, child, but how did 
you dare to attack it? It might have torn 
you to pieces.” 

“T thought only of saving the pig, father, 
and the animal never showed a disposition 
to turn upon me.” 

“More than likely the beast has escaped 
from the circus,” declared Mr. Clark; “a 
wild panther would have been more fero- 
cious. Anyway you were lucky not to get 
hurt.” 

Mr. Clark’s suggestion proved to be a fact, 
for before the shower was over a carriage 
drove up with two men in it who, upon 
alighting immediately made known their 
errand. 

“One of our cougars escaped from its 
cage last night. The animal was seen to 
make its way in this direction. Have you 
seen or heard anything of such a creature?” 
inquired one of the men. 

“Do you think you would know the beast, 
if you should see it?” returned Mr. Clark, 
in the usual Yankee manner. 

“Certainly we would—a huge ferocious 
creature. I would know it among a hun- 
dred.” 

“Well, I guess Elsie can show you the 
animal, She has it caged.” 

“What do you mean? This girl—how did 

she secure it?” 
, “The brute was trying to make away with 
one of my pigs, and she drove him into the 
piggery and fastened him up. I reckon the 
animal is safe enough.” 

“And you did this?” said one of the men, 
regarding Elsie with an incredulous look. 
“You certainly did what most men would 
have hesitated to do. We will see that you 
are well paid for it.” 

A visit to the piggery showed that the 
cougar was in secure quarters. One of the 
men returned to the village to obtain a 
wagon and the necessary help to take the 
animal back to his cage. When the work 
was accomplished the manager thrust a 
number of brand-new five dollar bills into 
Elsie’s hands and tickets to the circus for 
the entire family. So although Elsie failed 
to witness the street parade as she had 
planned she did see the circus. And I dare 
say there was not a happier girl in the 
whole crowd than was Elsie Clark as she 
sat with one hund in her father’s, and 
witnessed the entire performance of the 
“Vast Conglomeration of Eccentricities.” 


There is many and many a single pray- 
ing soul, poor men and women in obscurity 
and poverty, that God’s angels dwell with 
more abundantly than with those who stand 
in the conspicuity of exhibitive holiness. 
The higher Life is very low. “He that 
would be chief among you, let him be your 
slave; let him be minister of all.”—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
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H. W. Thoreson has removed from Tomson 
to accept the pastorate at El Paso. 


West Salem Church is pastorless, due to 
the resignation of G. W. Ford. who has be- 


come pastor at Bement. 


Irwin and wife held a brief 


Evangelist , 
resulting in a 


meeting at Pleasant Plains, 
number of additions to the congregation. 


In January, the church at Noble will have 
Evangelist J. Bennett and Mr. Cassel for a 
revival meeting. The minister is M. O 
Dutcher 


Farmer City Church and its pastor, R. E. 
Stephenson, are being assisted in a meeting 
by Evangelists C. R. L. Vawter and C. E. 


Marty. 
J. A. Baugh held a meeting at a country 


Edwards County, lasted 
resulted ™m seven addi- 


church in which 
for two weeks and 


tions, six being on profession of faith. 


J. A. Barnett dedicated the church at 
Oreana the first Sunday in December. Mr. 
Rarnett was-at one time pastor of this 
church. which is now ministered to to by 
Fred Galliger. 

R. FE. Hieronymus, formerly president of 
Eureka College, delivered his lecture on the 
“Passion Play” at Beardstown Church. The 
lecture is very highly spoken of by those 
in attendance. 


Following the union tabernacle meeting at 
Palestine, Pastor D. W. Connor of the Chris- 
tian Church is holding a revival meeting, ™ 
which, ot lost report, there had been forty- 
eight additions. 


Moline Church and W. B. Slater, the pas- 
tor. will heve the assistance of G. E. Crist 
of Ohio as director of the music, in a revival 
meeting to be held after the first of the 
year 

I. W. Lowman led the New Douglas Church 
in a revival meeting, which resulted in twelve 
additions, all but two being conversions. Mr. 
Lowman was assisted by his daughter, Golda, 
who had charge of the musjc. 

Carlinville congregation profited by an 
evangelistic campaign, conducted by the pas 
tor. J. W. Porter, with the assistance of 
Williamson, Waverly 


There were seven additions. 


Guy B. pastor of 


Church. 

There were seven additions to the mem- 
bership on a recent Sunday in Hamilton 
Church, to which J. Ross Miller preaches. 
On the same Sunday, a sum of money sufli- 
cient to liquidate all indebtedness on the 


church, was raised. 


H. H. Peters, financial secretary of Eureka 
College, was honored with the chaplaincy of 
the Oddfellows of Illinois. In connection 
with his office, it is the expectation of Mr. 
Peters to deliver a number of lectures on 
Oddfellowship. 


The chureh at Sumner 1s being re-organ- 
ized by J. E. Stout. Response to the evan- 
relist’s appeal, early in the meeting, brought 
forward almost sixty, to form the nucleous 


of the new orgaization. 


J. W. Porter, who has been pastor of Car- 
linville Chureh for a year and a half, preaches 
his farewell sermon for that congregation 
the last Sunday in December, having ac- 
cepted the pastorate at Rantoul, where he 
begins his new work the first of January. 


Evangelist Joel Brown of Iowa, assisted by 
a singer, is in a revival meeting at Fulton. 
This is a mission congregation, and any 
outside assistance for the meeting will be 


gladly received. 


Adam K. Adcock closed a meeting for his 
home congregation, which resulted in about 
forty additions. He was assisted by G. E. 
Crist as director of music. The meeting is 
said to have been one of the best held by 
the congregation for many years. 


The concluding Sundays of Russell F. 
Thrapp’s pastorate at Jacksonville resulted 
in thirty-nine additions, twelve of these be- 
ing the last day. Mr. Thrapp had been with 
this church for ten years, and assumed the 
leadership of First Church, Los Angeles, the 
tenth of December. 


At Fairbury, C. H. Hands of the Christian 
Church, delivered the Thanksgiving sermon 
which was listened to by a very large congre- 
gation, on the evening preceding Thanks- 
giving Day. The local papers gave extended 
notice to the service, and a liberal amount 
of space to the sermon. 


Brownstown congregation is erecting a new 
building at a cost of sixteen thousand dol- 
lars which, it is anticipated, will be com- 
pleted for occupancy by the first of January, 
S. F. Fannon is pastor, and has the co-oper- 
ation of the entire church membership and 
the esteem of the whole community. 


The Seoville meeting at Pontiac had re- 
sulted in more than two hundred additions 
at last report. Mr. Scoville’s meeting is said 
to be exceeding the result of Mr. Sunday’s 
meeting, held there several] years ago. It 
is a union canipaign, with practically all of 
the churches of the town co-operating. 


The church at Rosiclare has secured the 
H. Thomas of Kentucky, as 
pastor. This congregation has recently been 
re-organized under the evangelistic ministry 
of Edward C. Wilson, who succeeded in es- 
tablishing unity and in adding eleven mem- 
bers to the congregation. 


services of J. 


John R. Golden’s meeting held for Pastor 
Jenner and the Stuart Street Church, Spring- 
field, resulted in thirty-four additions to the 
membership and an added impetus to the 
Giurch’s activity. Perhaps the mecting’s 
chief value was in the enlarged vision and 
faith growing out of the instructive messages 
for Christian living and devotion. 
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W.-H. Storm has become pastor of Toulon 
Church. Mr. Storm has for the past three 
years been pastor at Cissna Park of a Union 
Chureh which has grown splendidly under 
his ministry. To manifest their appreciation, 
on his last visit to the town, more than a 
hundred citizens co-operated in a farewell 
reception, and in presenting the minister 
with a substantial gift of gold. 


W. F. Turner and the Peoria Church are in 
a splendid Sunday-school campaign with Miss 
Eva Lamert as leader. An attendance of 
666 was the aim for Nov. 26, and 602 were 
present. The first two weeks are devoted to 
increasing the membership. The last week 
will be devoted to organization of classes 
and conferences on ways and means of con- 
serving the new forces added and to the 
efficiency of every department of the school. 


F. W. Burnham has been pastor of First 
Church, Springfield, five years. On accepting 
the pastorate, it was understood by both con- 
gregation and minister that the period of 
employment should be for five years. This 
term expiring the first of January, the con- 
gregation recently, on advice of the Official 
Board, extended an invitation to Mr. Burn- 
ham to remain another five years, with an 
increase of salary. This pastor and church 
are in the midst now of building the finest 
edifice among the Christian churches of Illi- 
nois. The building is enclosed, and the in- 
terior work is progressing rapidly. It is 
expected the building will be entirely com- 
plete and ready for dedication by the first 
of March or April. ; 





Secretary’s Letter. 








J. R. Golden, of the West Side Church, 
Springfield, has the joy of seeing the cause 
prosper under his leadership, and of precah- 
ing to the largest audiences since going to 
Springtield. He was recently honored by be- 
ing elected president of the Ministeria] As- 
sociation of the city. Mr. Golden is secre- 
tary of the Fifth district. 

L. S. Harrington will soon close his work 
at Bellflower and is open for another field. 
Write him direct. 

C. W. Marlow of Flora, says: 
is in a flourishing condition; never worked 
with a more loyal people.” 

Wm. F. Hole of Ambia, Ind., will close his 
work with the Prairie Green Church in 
‘roquois county January I. They will want 
another man for half time. The clerk is O. 
M. Miller, Wellington, III. 

It is quite noticeable, more so than usual 
many clerks and preachers 
in sending the offerings for state missions 
declare their deep interest in the state work, 
wish the offerings were larger and send 
their prayers along with the drafts and 
money orders. Such manifest interest and 
serious concern for this cause is encourag- 
ing. 

The brethren at La Fayette are very anx- 
ious to locate some Disciples in business in 
their town. There ore good openings for a 
physician, a barber, a hardware merchant, a 
drug store, and a new hotel is going up 
which will need a proprietor. For futher in- 
formation write Mrs. C. H. Baker. 

Cassius Garst of Stanford has located with 
the church at Irving full time. This is his 
first regular work and we predict that the 
Stanford church will always be proud of 
him. 

If your offerings for state missions has 
been taken, please ask the treasurer why 
it has not been forwarded to us. Find out 
who is holding it and why. Some offerings 
do not reach us for several months. 

J. Frep Jones, Field Secretary. 
W. D. Deweese, Office Sec’y-Treas, 
Bloomington. 


“Our work 


it seems, how 
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Watching for Souls 

(Continued page 13) 
men and women gather about a ministry. 
I must be true to God and my soul. If 
do but gather here men and women to hear 
me, I am of all failures the most terrible. 

If that is our business we must pre- 

pare ourselves to the enterprise. We must 
partake of the shepherd nature, have the 
shepherd heart. It is through manifestation 
of the Shepherd that we must lead souls 
to him. 


from 


Must Know How. 
Our responsibility is also that of avail- 


ourselves of the resources at our dis- 


ing 

posal. If I am to feed the flock of God I 
must be familiar with the sustenance of 
souls. I must be a student of the Word of 


God, not merely of its technicalities, but 
of its dynamic. I must be a man of prayer, 
or, as I prefer now to put it, I must be 
a man often talking with the Shepherd him- 
self if I am to help him in his shepherd 
work, 

Then it is not merely necesssary that we 
recognize this as our business, and not 
merely necessary that we prepare ourselves 
for this enterprise; we must actually give 
ourselves to the business. That is the busi- 
ness of the preacher in his study, in his 
pulpit, in his social relationships. Woe be 
to the minister of Jesus Christ who estab- 
lishes social relationships with his people 
of. such a nature that he is not able to 
talk to them about their souls. Woe be 
to any man in the ministry who becomes 
so friendly with a member of his congre- 
gation at the club that he cannot grip him 
on the matter of God and eternity when oc- 
arises. 

A Work for All. 

That is true of the teacher in the class. 
Dear fellow-worker in this great enterprise, 
teacher in the Sunday-school, what are the 
children and young people gathered about 
for? They create your opportunity to 
lead them to Christ. It is true of all office- 
bearers in the church. It is true of the men 
who seat this congregation; it is true of 
those who sing in the choir; it is true of 
those who preside over the finances of the 
church. The ultimate reason of everything 
must be to lead men to his open side, the 
sheep for whom the Shepherd died. 

It is true of the church in the neighbor- 
hood in which it exists and in its world re- 
lationships. ‘The church has nothing to do 
with social relationships, apart) from its 
insistence upon the necessity that men 
shall find their way to Christ. If men want 
me to come out and help in their fight 
to get better conditions, I will come, pro- 
vided always they will crown my King. 
My business is to present men to Christ 
and Christ to men in individual life, and 
then, upon the basis of regenerate human- 
ity, to reconstruct society. 

This is the business of every church mem- 
ber. This is your central responsibility at 
home. Fathers and mothers, the supreme 
word of your parenthood is this—watching 
for souls. 

May that God, who is the Shepherd of 
humanity, and who has revealed himself 
in the one who is the good, the great, the 
true Shepherd, lead all those of us who 
rejoice in his Shepherdhood into such fel- 
lowship with himself, that of us also it may 
be said, “They watch in behalf of souls.” 


casion 


you 


Theology is rather a divine life than a di- 
vine knowledge. In heaven, indeed, we shall 
first see and then love; but here on earth we 
must first love, and then will open our eyes 
as well hearts; and shal] then 
perceive and understand.—/eremy 


as our we 


see 


and 
Taylor 1 
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The Family Altar League 
W. E. Biederwolf, General Secretary. 

The Family Altar League, which has beet. 
working steadily along for three years seems 
to be destined to become a permanent factor 
in the redigious activities of the church 
in general. 

It is estimated that 14,000 lives are now 
being daily touched and influenced by famiiy 
prayers through the work of this organiza- 

The plan of operation is a simple one. 
In brief, all families taking a solemn coven- 
ant to maintain family worship, and are 
enrolled in the League. An aristic wall card 
is sent to such family as a constant reminder 
of this covenant. A systematic effort is 
then made to help these familiies in their 
religious life by furnishing them with daily 
Bible readings. 

The work is interdenominational, and all 
contested points of doctrine are carefully 
avoided, the ai mof thereadings is a 
purely devotional one. It is not without sig- 
nificance that large numbers of ecclesiastical] 
bodies of all denominations in their annual 
gatherings have passed commendatory resolu- 
tions concerning the work of the Family 
Altar League, and earnestly urge the pastors 
to hold a Family Altar Day in_ their 
churches on some convenient Sabbath. What 
better thing could any such religious gather- 
ing do, and it would be well if every such 
body in the United States would give atten- 
tion to this, and pass some similar resolu- 
tion. The following resolution, similar to 
which‘ scores have already been passed, serves 
as an index to what other religious gather- 
ings might profitably do. 

“Resolved that the Synod of 
heatily approves the purpose and methods 
of The Family Altar League, and urges all 
its members to co-operate by a public and 
private emphasis of this neglected means 
of grace, and that the subject of Family 
Religion be presented in all our congregations 
on some Sunday, to be known in that chureli 
as Family Altar Day, with the effort to 
secure the adoption of the covenant in every 
Christian household.” 

The work is. entirely non-commercial, a 
number of God’s people giving their time 
and means to it freely for His sake. 

The work is supported by volutary con- 
tributions, and any offering, however small, 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Nearly all the Iterature and printed matter 
is furnished without cost. Orders of service 
for Family Altar Day can be had at cost 
(1.50 100) by addressing headquarters 
of the “Family Altar League,” 602 Lakeside 
Building, Chicago, Ill, where all information 
may be obtained upon request. 


Please send stamps when requesting reply, 
. 


as 


Oregon 


per 


as the correspondence is very heavy. 


Diseases are not the only things that are 
contagious. Courage is contagious. Kind- 
ness is contagious. All the positive virtues 
with red blood in their veins are contagious. 
The heaviest blow you can srike at the 
kingdom of evil is just to follow the advice 


Sir Walter Scott gave to his son-in-law 
Lockhart: “Ba a good man.” And if you 


want to know how, there is but one perfect 
and supreme example, the life of Him who 
not only did no evil, but went about doing 
good. The stronghold of intemperance lies 
in the vacancy and despair of men’s minds. 
The way to attack it, is to make the sober life 
beautiful and happy and full of interest.— 
Selected. 


A man may come to think highly of him- 
self by believing his own talk. 





Some people are only willing to lay up 
as treasures in heaven the things they can’t 
use on earth. 
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Improves the flavor and adds 
to the healthfulness 
of the food 














Church Life | 


M. W. Harkins and DeLoss Smith will as- 
sist Pastor J. Boyd Jones in a meeting with 











Anderson, Ind., church in January. 


The church in Beatrice, Neb., has decided 
to install a pipe organ to cost $3,000. The 
organ is to be ready for dedication, March 
1, 1912. 


Married at the bride’s home, Lodi, Calif., 
Nov. 29, Robert G. Williamson and Anne B. 
Haley, daughter of J. J. Haley former pastor 
at Richmond, Va. F. B. Huffman, officiated. 


The church at Owasso, Mich., gave a de- 
lightful reception to the new pastor, C. R. 
Wolford and his wife. Four persons were 
recently received into the church there. 


Union Thanksgiving services of a number 
of the leading churches of the East End, 
Pittsburgh, were held in the East End Chris- 
tian Church, of which J. R. Ewers is pastor. 
Church, Knoxville, Tenn., has 
called J. L. Keevil to its pulpit. He leaves 
the Sherman, Tex., church. His ministry 
in Sherman and elsewhere has been uniformly 


Park Ave. 


successful. 


Two. Bible classes of young ladies in the 
Baptist and Disciple churches of Indepen- 
dence, Mo., have united in a Ome day” en- 
terprise to raise money for a Christmas for 
the poor of the city. 


Professor Charles T. Paul of the Mission- 
ary Training School, Indianapolis, spoke on 
a recent Sunday for Pastor C. C. Rowlison 
City, Ia. Paul’s theme 


in lowa Professor 


was “The Present Crisis in China.” 
A. C. M. S. Evangelist H. F. Lutz, of the 
Atlantic Coast states. has labored mostly 


with mission churches during the year, and in 
nine places has baptized 208 souls and added 
90 otherwise. 


The weekly bulletin of Uhrichsville, O., 
church calls attention to the sub-normal pro- 
portion of men in its congregation: “The 
census report shows 60 per cent of the Prot- 


estant churches females and 40 per cent 
males. The Disciples of the nation have 
58% per cent female sand 41% per cent 
males. The Uhriehsville church has only 273 


male members in a total of 739. To be in the 
same proportion it should have about 330.” 
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James Small is in a meeting with W. T. 
Moore at Eustice, Fla. He reports the best 
church building in the city, and that Dr. 
Moore preaches to large crowds of tourists 
during the winter months, Mr. Small 
to Tampa, Fla., for his next meeeting, then 
to Des Moines, Ia., with H. E. Van Horn. 


goes 
goes 


R. W. Moore, pastor at White Hall, IIL, re- 
mains another year at an increase in salary. 
He reports two additions by baptism, Dee. 3. 
Mr. Moare would like to exchange meetings 
brother pastor of western Illinois 
or eastern Missouri. Write him at once if 
you like the suggestion. 


with a 


). H. Garrison, of St. Louis, Mo., has issued 
a call for funds with which to meet the Dis- 
ciples’ apportionment of the expense of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. Those who bore this expense last 
year will be glad to repeat their offerings, 
and no doubt many new givers will be en- 
listed. 
Arthur 


a series 


Central Church, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Braden 


of special evangelistic meetings. 


concluded 
The pastor 


pastor, has just 


reports some sixty responses to the invita- 
tions. The Kendalls assisted him most 
satisfactorily in the musie and personal 


work. He commends them heartily. Inasmuch 
as Central Church is town, and in a 
University city, the success was most grati- 
Mr. Braden. 


down 


fying to 


The Christian Century is in receipt of a 
program of the dedicatory 
City, IIL, L. O. Lehman 
Fisher was the speaker, Dec. 
Greetings were had from the 


handsome serv- 


ices at uibson 
pastor, S, FE. 
10, at 11 a. m.. 
other churches at the afternoon service. The 
following speakers were present during the 
week and made addresses: W. W. Sniff, J. R. 
Pew, H. H. Peters 
tatang, Thibet. 


Golden, Clarence L. De 


and Dr. A. L. Shelton of 


Oklahoma Christian University has 160 


acres of land 
Just north of it 
by a private party that can be used on very 


miles east of the college. 


160 acres owned 


two 


is another 


reasonable terms. They wish to develop an 
industrial work that will support a number 
of young men while in school. A competent 
man who understands poultry and dairy 
business and truck farming is needed to or- 
ganize the undertaking. The right man 
could do well for himself and perform a 
great service for the school Applicants 
may address President E. V. Zollars, Enid, 
Okla, 

H. E. Beckler, pastor at Springfield, O. 
writes of the great meeting recently closed 
at his church, “We closed a two weeks 


meeting here with 265 added. J. V. Baird as 


sisted as singer: he did it well. C. S. Brooks 
preached three nights, J. J. Tisdall six, and 
[ preached the remainder of the time. Close i 


first year with 302 added. November 
26 was first Sunday of second year; 23 added. 


here 


Four hundred and seventy-eight in _ Bible- 
school Sunday; 152 one year ago. This is 
one of the best fields in Ohio. Will be in new 
Sunday-school rooms in two weeks. Then 


watch us grow.” 


Disciples of Christ in Alabama, have just 
celebrated their “Silver Jubilee.” 


Just six preachers 


Remarkable 
progress has been made 
co-operated in that first convention twenty- 


five years ago. The record for eight of these 


intervening years was lost. For the re- 
maining years the following interesting 


facts are noted by A. R. Moore: “We have 
raised during the twenty-five years, the eight 
years $26,448.41; there have 
thirty-seven churches and thirty-two Sunday- 
schools organized; the number or additions 
received into the church totals, 3,615. The 
eight years missing are practically one-third 
of the period, and if we take the average 


missing, been 
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for the 
have a 


and add one-third missing eight 
years we should grand total of 
forty-two Sunday-schools organized, and 4,820 
additions.” 


dedicated at 
The new building 
The audi- 
contain- 


A new church edifice 
Nowata, Okla., on Dee. 3. 
is modern in all its apartments. 
forty-eight feet square, 
The Bible-school room is 
thirty-two feet by thirty-six feet, with gal- 
lery and class-rooms. This into the 
Pastor’s study, Ladies’ parlor, 
Dining-room, kitchen, 
basement. The dedi- 
service was conducted by George L. 
Snively. It necessary to $7,000, 
to provide for the indebtedness of the 
At the morning service, $7,300 was 


was 


torium is 
ing a fine gallery. 


opens 
auditorium. 
first 
robing-room, etc., in 


are on floors. 


catory 


was raise 


church. 


pledged. A few moments at the evening 
service were taken and $300 more was se- 
cured. Immediately following the dedica- 
tory services, D. A. Wickizer, state secre- 


tary, began an evangelistic campaign. Dur- 
ing the day twenty-nine responded to the 
invitation. Nineteen of came at the 
Sunday-school hour. At least half of these 
will not be oaptized at present, their par- 
ents believing them to be too young. The 
Nowata church is but eighteen months old 
being ministered to from the date of its or- 
ganization by William Hamilton, who is 
also principal of the public school. 


these 
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The Loyal Berean Bible class of Fowler, 
church, L. D. 
was organized in November of last year. In 
the 
have a total enrollment of eighty-five and 


Colo., Cartwright, minister, 


eleven months since it has grown to 


an attendance of sixty recently. It is 
composed of young men and young women 
The 
gives the young men the greater propor- 


both 


there 


above the age of sixteen. record now 
attendance. 


but 


tion in enrollment and 


The 
a little over a year and as yet the Sunday- 


church has been organized 


school is compelled to meet in a hall over 


a store. The class obtained the “kitchen 
and pantry” for their meeting place, but 


have since had to include the hallway as 


well, Thus they are using three rooms. The 
organization is simple, following the adult 
Bible class standard exactly. The social 


side is emphasized and made rather promi- 
nent in the work of the class, Among other 
events, during the year, the class has con- 
ducted a “Yale-Harvard Track Meet,” a 
“Honeymoon Trip” and a “Campfire Party” 


given by the girls. The social committee 
has for its aim to make it so “warm” for 
the stranger when he comes to the class 


that he will want to come back again and 


become a member. It seldom fails. 





protected by the 
moisture - proof 
and dust-tight 
package. 


Never Sold 
in Bulk 











Wise foresight should 

lead you to keep in the 
cupboard a half dozen or 
more handy packages of 


Uneeda Biscuit 


They won’t get broken, musty, 
soiled or soggy like ordinary 
soda crackers because their 
crisp, clean freshness is 
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J. T. McGarvey has resigned the pastorate 
of Woodward Ave. Church, Detroit, Mich. 
He returns to Lexington, Ky., to settle the 
estate of his sainted father, J. W. McGarvey, 
and to write a biography of his father. 


Atchison, Kan., reports a great day, Dec. 3. 
450 in the Sunday-school with an offering 
of $686 from the school. Twenty-two young 
young people responded to the invitation to 
accept Christ. Jesse Bader is pastor there. 


Mark Wayne Williams, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has returned home after having finished a 
meeting with his brother Herman P. Williams 
pastor of the church at Albuqurque, N. M. 
There were fifty additions. 


E. N. Duty, closes his ministry at Minerva, 
Ohio, Dee. 31, having accepted a call to 
First Church, Charleroi, Pa., where he be- 
gins his pastorate, Jan. 1. 


The Mississippi State Convention, which 
was held at Greenwood, recently pledged 
$10,000 to the support of Southern Christian 
College. A whirlwind campaign is now on to 
raise an adequate endowment fund. 


The district convention of the churches of 
West Texas and South Central New Mexico, 
was held in First Church, E] Paso, Nov. 29- 
Dec. 2. An excellent program and a large 
attendance were reported. 


Charles E. MeVay is assisting the church 
at Yellow Grass, Saskatchewan, Canada., in 
a meeting. The minister, R. W. Madden is 
preaching. The church membership is 140. 
The outlook is bright there for a good meet- 
ing and also for the future of the work. 


Ralph C. Harding, pastor of the Stockton, 
Kan., church has resigned to accept the 


pastorate of Central Park Church at Topeka, 


Kan. The Stockton church has had a short 
career but now has 400 members and the 
finest church building in the county. The 
church has prospered under the leadership of 
Mr. Stockton. 


C. C. Dobbs of Longmont, Colo., has just 
closed a good meeting with J. Arthur Dil- 
linger at Littleton, Colo. There’ were 
thirty-one added, twenty-six by confession. 
The Littleton pulpit will be open after the 
first of the year. Any minister wishing to 
come to Colorado, who will take a growing 
church at a small salary should write to 
the pastor. 


Russell F. Thrapp preached his farewell 
sermon at Jacksonville, Ill., Nov. 26, and has 
departed for his new work in Los Angeles, 
Calif. His ministry covers a period of twenty 
years. The Jacksonville papers speak in the 
highest terms of his life and ministry. Mr. 
Thrapp was especially active in the long 
struggle with the liquor forces of Jackson- 
ville. Twelve were added to the 
ehurch Nev. 26. 


persons 


The city of Canton, Missouri, and all of 
Lewis County, voted “dry,” by a majority of 
593 votes at the local option election, Decem- 
ber 2, and by May 1, 1912 the last saloon 
in the county will be closed. This is another 
advance step for Christian University, located 
in Canton. President Johann, with all his 
faculty and students, joined heartily in this 
campaign, and their efforts were deciding 
factors in the fight. 


Cloyd Goodnight and his excellent church 
at Shelbyville, Ind., recently closed a seven- 
teen day’s meeting with home forces. Mr. 
Charles Daugherty of Indianapolis, had 
charge of the music; his solo work brought 
forth warm expressions of appreciation from 
all who heard him. There were twenty-six 
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confessions, mostly from the Sunday-school; 
thirteen were received by letter and upon 


confession. 


It was a quiet meeting which 


has materially added to the church forces, 




















Christmas Cards 


Just what you want—Pas- 


tors, Sunday-school Teachers 
and Superintendents! Re- 
member the homes of your 
paishioners or pupils with a 
We have 


beautiful two-color cards, fold- 


Christmas Greeting! 


ed, with envelopes to match, A 
dignified and intimate expres- 
sion of the sentiment of every 
pastor or Sunday-school leader 
is printed and ready for your 
signature. All you have to do 
is to sign your name and ad- 
dress the envelope. 

Price per Dozen....... 35 cents 
Price per Hundred....... $2.50 


Send today for free Sample: 


The New Christian Century Co. 
700 E. 40th St., 
Chicago 































Ten Big 





other series. 


Dink wh 


ON 


Morrison. 


Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are being adopted 
by so many of the best schools among Disciples 


There is more to them—at least a third more—than is contained in any 


They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher and pupil. 

They are free from the sectarian spirit. 

They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 

They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 

They are printed on better paper with better binding and in better taste 
than any other series. 

Every lesson writer is an expert of interdenominational reputation. 

They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity—a dozen leading denomi- 
nations have co-operated to produce them and are now using them. 

9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the editor. Charles Clayton 


10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in and promotes a great 
Christian union enterprise. 


THE SIGNS INDICATE AN UNPRECEDENTED INCREASE IN 
VOLUME OF ORDERS FOR THE WINTER QUARTER 
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Chancellor Louis Cupp. of Christian Uni- 


versity. Canton. Missouri. announces tirmt the 


friend o recently gave $25,000 for the 
erection ¢ 1 dormitory for the school, has 
now added £25,000 more, with which to buil 
a gymnasium, to be completely furnished 
with modern apparatus, shower-baths, and 
swimmine-pool. The entire 850.000 has | 
paid into the treasury of the school Both 
buildings will be ready for use by the open- 
ing of school in September 1912. This school 


expects to raise S200.0090 for buildings an 
ent by 1915. At the of the 


donor, her name is withheld from the public. 


endow! request 


The ¢ ( aationalist savs One result of 
the Men and Religion Forward Movement 
in Des Moines has been the organization 
of an institute. 
The institute is under the direction of Pro- 
head of the department of 
of Drake 


Jones 


interchurch Sunday-school 


fessor Athern, 


religious pedagogy University, 


assisted by Miss Grace of Drake 


University, who is a member of Piy- 
mouth Church. Under the 
the Bible 
ment this organ- 
ized 4 fine faculty has been selected. 
It is expected that from one to two hundred 


Sunday-school teachers will soon be enrolled. 


direction of 


study committee of the Move- 


institute has been 


members of the 
Much stress is to 


Services of the various 
faculty are being given. 
be laid upon Sunday-school methods and the 
The schools ot 


proper erading of the school. 
The School 


Des Moines need new methods. 
of Pedagogy at Drake University is render- 
ing a valuable service not only to this in- 
stitute, but to the Sunday-school work in 
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the city. The Sunday-schools are being 
graded according to the methods of the public 
school, and in a few years the coursess of 
instruction will doubtless equal those given 
to the latter. The lecal problem in Sunday- 
school work is that of teachers, but fortu- 
nately many teachers in the public schools 
are training themselves for this religious 


instruction.” 


Notes From the Foreign 
Society 


Chas. P. Hedges of Lotumbe, Africa, has 
just. retured to Americh for his usual fur- 
lough. He service 
on the Congo. 

Miss Mary Kelly of China, who is at pres- 
is attending the Bible 


has rendered spiendid 


ent on her furlough, 
Teachers’ Training School in New York City 
and doing some special work to better fit her 
for her important work in China. Her lo- 
ation is Nankin, the present center of the 
great revolution. 

Kanchedi Lal. the splendid evangelist, has 
just moved to Sawatal, India, an important 
He graduated from the Jubbul- 
pore Bible College in 1909. His wife is a 
trained teacher. They are efficient people 
and will command a large infiuence among 


out-station, 


their people. 

Bluff City, Caldwell, Ashton, South Haven 
and Geula Springs. churches in Sumner 
county. Kansas, combine their offerings for 
the support of a missionary on the foreign 
field and thus constitute another Living- 
link in the Foreign Society. W. E. Zirkle, a 


business man in South Haven, leads in this 





mé Moral Leaders Israel 


By Professor Herbert L. Willett 


PART I, FROM MOSES TO ELISHA 
This is the first of four parts, which will cover the entire 
field of prophetic activity in the Old Testament. In the present 
issue there are thirteen sections, as follows: 


THE PROPHETS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF PROPHETIC WORK. 


MOSES AND ISRAEL. 


MOSES AND THE BEGINNINGS OF THE NATION. 


THE RISE OF SAMUEL 


SAMUEL, JUDGE AND PROPHET. 


DAVID AND NATHAN. 
AHIJAH OF SHILOH, 


ELIJAH AND THE PROPHETS OF BAAL. 
ELIJAH, DEFENDER OF POPULAR RIGHTS. 
ELISHA, THE PASTOR OF ISRAEL 

THE REFORMS OF ELISHA. 

THE PROPHETS OF THE JUDEAN SCHOOL. 


These studies and those that follow in the series have been 
in use in many Sunday-schools during the past year, in the 
weekly form in which they have appeared in The Christian 
Century. This first part is now thoroughly revised and pub- 
lished in convenient form for class work or private use. 


It contains ninety-two pages, is bound in paper, and is sold 


at thirty-five cents the copy. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 


700 East Fortieth Street 
CHICAGO. 
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The Best 


Did you know that 
the Uniform Sunday 
School lessons for 
1912 will be in The 
Life of Christ? That 
means that you will 
want the very best 
text for your young 
people’s and adult 
classes that can be 
found. Even though 
your school is 
graded, up to the In- 
termediate de part- 
ment, you may still 
find it desirable to 
follow the Uniform 
lessons for the older 
classes. This is sim- 
ply to remind you 
that there has never 
been offered to the 
Sunday School world 
a Life of Christ so 
practical, so usable, 
so true to the best 
scholarship, so brist- 
ling with questions 
that wake up the 
pupils, so well pro- 
portioned as Dr. Loa 
E. Scott’s LIFE OF 
CHRIST in Fifty-two 
Lessons. It is a new 
book. A second large 
edition is now being 
prepared to meet the 
great demand ex- 
pected this fall. You 
must have it in your 
school. Price 50c. 
In quantities of 10 or 
more, 40c each. 


The New Christian 
Century Co., 


700 E. 40th St, 
CHICAGO 


} 
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rew enterprise. R. W. Nelson, a student in 
Oklahema University, Enid, seconds his ef- 


forts. 
ihe work is progressing successfully at 
Jubbulpere, India. ‘There is the greatest 


possible need for two buildings, one for a 


home and one for a dormitory for the young 
men in the college of the Bible. We are 
hoping these building will be supplied at 
21 early date. 

Dr. E. I. Osgood, chairman of the China 
ission, reports the building of the new 
hosiptal at Nantungchow progressing favor- 
bly. The rains have somewhat hindered the 
beginning of the work, but it is hoped it will 


Dr. W. E. 
Poland has spent much time and great care 
in the building of the hospital. 

he demand for Mission Study text books 


be done by the first of January. 


has never been so great and never before in 


the history of the Foreign Society have we 
been able to supply this demand with such 


The 


regular campaign in 


material. Endeavor Societies 
entered upon a 
missionary instruction. 

The Foreign Society is sending out a very 
interesting and _ instructive Day 
program for the first Sunday in February. 
One of the special features is a letter from 
one of the older boys in the Damoh Orphan- 
ge. It that the En- 
deavor Societies have sustained this orphan- 
There 


splendid 


have 


Endeavor 


will be remembered 
age chiefly from the beginning. 
now 240 boys in the institution. 
F. M. Ratvs, 


are 


Secretary. 


How a Church will Spend One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars 


Recently the Linwood Boulevard Christian 
Chureh of Kansas City came into a bequest 
of one hundred thousand dollars to be used 
as a trust fund, the income only of which can 
be expended by the church. 


THE 





We had an indebtedness of $70,000—$20,- 
000 of which floating indebtedness, 
the other $50,000 a bond issue. On Sunday, 
December third, we raised $22,000 by popular 
subscription to pay off the floating indebted- 
We still the $50,000 bond 


was 


jssue, 


have 


ness, 
the interest of which must still be met 
regularly, Fifty thousand dollars of our 
bequest, when we receive the money, (which 


will be a year or two hence) can be applied 
over against the $50,000 of the bond issue— 
that is to say, the interest of one cancelling 
the interest of the other, 
necessary, $50,000 


and we ean, if 
similar 


plant. 


borrow more in 


enlarge our 
this 
for 
dinning 
want a 
gorden for evening meetings in the summer 
All these things we 
$50,000, as we 
lot 


fashion with which to 
Probably something of 


We are 


Ladies 


kind will be 


crowded Sunday-school 


rooms; 


h ne, 
rooms: rooms; 


and we 


spice: 
entertainment roof 
time in the open air. 
think provided on 
already seventy-five foot 


can be 
have a 
which to build. 


upon 


Two years ago when we completed -our 
structure, which cost us about $140,000, we 
had a membership of about six hundred. 


A year from 
we should have two thousand, if we do 
not All told, our 
own people have raised close to $100,000 for 


Today we have twelve hundred. 
now 
decide to hive and swarm. 


this structure, with noone very wealthy man 
to carry the heavy end of the burden. The 
church is homogeneous in character—made 
up almost entirely of 
though comfortable 
Yesterday’s appeal was made for us by Z. 
Indiana, after a 
He gave our 
people a thorough grounding in first prin- 
ciples and made the call for money yesterday 
in most admirable fashion. 
3uRRIS A. 
Kansas City, Dee. 4. 


people in moderate, 
circumstances, 
T. Sweeney of Columbus, 


two weeks series of sermons. 


JENKINS. 
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An Ideal Christmas 
Gift Book 


“ALTAR STAIRS” 





Charles Scofield’s Fascinating Tale. 
An Ideal Gift Book. 
and 


Beautifully bound 


illustrated. Considered by com- 


petent judges one of the greatest stories 


ever published by the Disciples of 
Christ. 
“A most excellent serial.”—J. H. Garrison. 


“An admirable story.”—J. J. Haley. 
“A most forceful and healthful piece of read- 
ing.”"—Z. T. Sweeney. 
The regular price of this beautiful 
gift book is $1.50 
Here is our Special Holiday Offer: If 
you send in your order and remittance 


before New Year’s day we will send yov 
three books for the price of one. 


Three Altar Stairs for $1.50 


The three friends to 
present these books will be delighted! 


whom you 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY CO. 


700 E. 40th St. 
Chicago 








Professor George A. Coe says: 


right point.” 


It is glowing with religious earnestness. 
hearts and souls of living people. 


spiritual warmth. 


The Divinity of Christ 


is the new work on religion ty EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES which bids 
fair to be even more generally discussed than the same author's 
of Religious Experience.” 


It is a popular statement of both the theological and practical truths center- 
ing in our evangelical faith in Christ. 


It is scholarly, but not technical. 


It lifts the problem of the nature and character of Christ out of the setting 
of the old-time dogmatism and places it in the light of the more empiricai 
human and meaningful thought of our own day. 


Its Treatment of Unitarianism is original, fresh, illuminating. 
chapter entitled, “Why I am not a Unitarian” will furnish any reader, con- 
servative or liberal, a new point of view. 


“These sermons display a remarkable union of intellectual boldness and 
I know of nothing else in print that brings out quite so 
clearly the positive religious values that can be reached by a rigorous ap- 
plication to Christian dogmas of the functional and valuational point of view. 
Even readers who cannot accept Professor Ames’s position at all points must 
agree that such a book helps to clear the air, and to focus attention at the 


Send for this Book Today and be Ready to Follow the Discussion of It 


It is a living word spoken to the 
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Published at 
75 cents by 
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Resolutions Adopted by the 
National Board of Christian” 
Endeavor 


Whereas. a National Board of Christian 
Endeavor was elected by the General Conven- 
tion of the Disciples of ¢ hrist in session at 
Topeka, Kansas, October 11-16, 1910, 

And whereas, it becomes the duty of this 
board to advance the interests of Christian 
Endeavor in every way possible among the 
Disciples of Christ. 

And Whereas, The first Sunday in Febru- 
arv of each year is observed among the 
Christian Endeavor Societies of all religious 
bodies as Endeavor Day, commemorating the 
institution of this movement and otherwise 
promoting the cause of Christian Endeavor. 
' Therefore be it resolved: 

l. That all the societies among the Dis- 
ciples of Christ be requested to observe the 
first Sunday in February as Christian En- 
deavor Day. 

2. That this Board prepare and furnish to 
the societies, free of all cost, a suitable pro- 
gram to be used for this occasion. 

3. That all the societies among our churches 
be requested to take an offering on that day 
to be used by this Board in the conduct of 
its work. 

4. That all money raised in this, or other 
ways, by this Board over the amount neces- 
sary to adequately carry on the work com- 
mitted to its care be divided as this Board 
may direct, among our National Missionary 
organizations, 


(Signed ) 


Austin Hunter Claude E. .Hill 

H. B. Brown W. E. M. Hackleman 

Cc. G. Kindred C. J. Sharp 

FROM THE NATIONAL SUPERINTEN- 
DENT. 


The attention of all our preachers, En- 
deavor societies, and leaders in the work 
among our young people is called to the 
above resolutions which were passed at a 
recent meeting of the National Board of 
Christian Endeavor for the Disciples of 
Christ. These resolutions were unanimously 
adopted after full discussion, and we believe 
they not only express the wishes and purpose 
of the body adopting them, but will meet 
with the general approval of our people. 
Christian Endeavor Day has never among us, 
been used for the distinct purpose of educat- 
ing our young people in Christian Endeavor, 
and for its extension among our churches 
That there is a very general desire that the 
day be so used, is not news to those who 
are in touch with the Christian Endeavor 
work among us. Other religious bodies make 
much of this celebration along the lines in 
dicated above. and there is no doubt that 
this purpose was in view when the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor first led the 
societies into observing the birthday of this 
great movement. Acting in harmony with 
the resolutions, and following, as we believe, 
the growing desire of our young people to 
restore the day to its original meaning and 
significance, our Board has prepared a most 
interesting and attractive program entitled: 
“Christian Endeavor in All Lands,” for the 
use in our societies. This program has been 
prepared by Austin Hunter of Chicago, and 
W. E. M. Hackleman of Indianapolis. It will 
be found complete in every respect. It will 
educate and instruct as well as entertain. It 
adequately sets forth the purpose and work of 
Christian Endeavor. The songs, both music 
and words, are printed in the program. We 
are asking all our societies to use this pro- 
gram on the first Sunday evening in Febru- 
ary. They will be furnished free of all cost 
in such quantities as may be desired. Of 
course we expect that an offering be taken 
at the close of the meeting und forwarded to 
the undersiged. The money which the s0- 
cieties give will be expended, under the direc- 


THE 


tion of our Board in extending Christian 
Endeavor in our churches, and doing such 
work as may be possible for us to do to in- 
crease the efficiency of the societies. It should 
be kept in mind that no money sent us is 
expended in salaries, except the salary of a 
stenographer. After the expenses which our 
work entails, such as the publication of lit- 
erature, postage and printing, any funds re- 
maining will be turned over to our various 
missionary agencies in accordance with the 
resolutions and under the direction of our 


Endeavor Board. All orders for programs 
should be sent at once and to the under- 
signed. CLauDE E. HILt, 


National Superintendent. 


Christian University, Canton, 
Missouri. 


The recent gift of $25,000, by a philan- 
thropic woman of St. Louis, assures us an 
elegant new dormitory by the opening of 
school next September. A St. Louis archi- 
tect is preparing plans for a building to 
accommdoate about sixty students. The build- 
ing will be steam-heated, electric-lighted 
and have all the modern conveniences, We 
need two such buildings. We ought to have 
a central heating plant, for economy and 
efficiency. 

Mrs. Rowena Mason, of St. Louis, adds 
$5,000 to our endowment fund on the annuity 
plan. We offer annuities on the same basis 
as our other church organizations. Those 
interested should write me for a sample 
bond, stating age of applicant. 

Our Board of Trustees has formally 
lauched a campaign to raise $200,000 in the 
next three and one-half years, of which 
$70,000 will be expended for needed buildings 
and the remaining $130,000 added to our 
permanent endowment. This will bring our 
productive endowment up to $200,000, giv- 
ing us many advantages which we can not 
now have. 

The future of Christian University looks 
brighter than for many years. In a httle 
more than two years we have received about 
$102,000 from outside sources, either in cash, 
or reliable securities. If our friends and 
alumni would loyally support our new cam- 
paign to a successful issue, this honored in- 
stitution will be placed on a solid and per- 
manent basis for future growth and work. 

Joseph Bryan and I are planning a short 
team-campaign among a number of churches 
to present the claims of the Sunday-school and 
the Church College. The relation between 
these two institutions should be as close and 
vital as that which exists between the ward 
and high schools, or between high schools 
and State Universities. Cameron, Kearney, 
Hamilton, Wheeling, Chillicothe, Bramer, 
Cowgill, and Lawson are on our first intin- 
erary. 

Our students are clamoring insistently for 
& gymnasium, which is very much needed 
for their health and happiness. We shall 
require $25,000 to erect this building and 
equip it with complete apparatus, swimming- 
pool, shower-baths, ete. Who will make a 
generous gift to start it? 

W. F. Richardson, of Kansas City, has 
just made our college library a generous do- 
nation of valuable reference books, If there 
are other preachers who would like to make 
us gifts of books from their private libraries 
we shall gladly pay the charges. Write, 
Dean Henry B. Robison the list of books 
you can spare. Lovis S. Cupp, Chancellor. 

3964 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


The American Mission Sunday- 
school Offerings Are 
Coming 

The first week of the receipt of American 
Mission offerings from the Sunday-schools has 
brought encouragement. Every day has shown 
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COMMUNION SERVICE 
DIETZ INDIVIDUAL 


“Noiseless” 
CUSHIONED 
TRAYS 


4 Different Features 


WHY? 
lst—*“‘Noiseless”—As all cup holes are cushioned, 
2nd—Dust-proof—The Trays interlock. 
38rd—A short glass—no need of tipping back the head. 
4th—Automatic Filler—Fills rapidly and evenly. 

Does not mar the sacredness of the service. 
Write for booklet. Outfit sent on trial. 

DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE Co. 

107 No. Dearborn St., Dept. T., Chicago. 


CHURCH “Souoot | 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Pian Ko. 27 


EsTas.tisneco 1668 
BOOKS WORTH READING 


IN HIS STEPS, “What Would Jesus Do?” 
Cc. M. SHELDON 














1. Crucifixion of Phillip Strong, 
2. Robert Hardy’s Seven Days, 
A Matter of Business, W. C. Stiles. 
To Pay the Price, Silas K. Hooking. 
Richard Bruce, Cc. M. SHELDON, 
The Twentieth Door, ” 
Edward Blake, 
Paper, 25 cents each; Cloth, 50 cents each. 
1 & 2, Cheap Paper Edition, 10 cents. 


OTHER WORKS BY C. M. SHELDON. 


The Miracle at Markham ..........- --Paper, 25e 
Born to Serve ..... cccccecee Sccccocoees cloth, 50¢ 
His Brother’s Keeper ...... eeeececesss Cloth, 50e 
ED «TE kt dnecoesccccceceeccocecs cloth, 50¢ 
John King’s Question Class............... cloth, 500 
Who Killed Joe’s Baby?..............5. paper, lic 
The Wheels of the Machine ............ paper, 10c 
ee Ee SUD sécecesccecenscees paper, 10c 
How to Succeed paper, 5c 


IN HIS STEPS, IYustrated, Large Type, Gilt 
Top, 12 Full-page Illustrations, Cloth cover 


design in blue, white and gold, in box $1.00 
Pee: EEE tewewss- + ssccsesec Cloth, 60c 
THE NARROW GATE, Paps: 30c......Cloth, 60¢ 
PAUL DOUGLAS, Journalist.......... Cloth, $1.00 
The Heart of the World............ Cloth, $1.00 
Weeeere, GF GHUBRD cccccccccocsccesccess cloth, 40¢ 
Not His Own Master, Reaney.......... cloth, 50c 
Sle: Wee. FUE Sccccssececese By Joseph Hooking 
All Men Are Liars.............. - - ™ 
The Scarlet Woman .......... 2 ” ™ 


With Illustrations, cloth, $1.00 each. 


Hymns Historically Famous. Col. Nicholas Smith, 
cloth, with 24 portraits, $1.00. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 
ADVANCE PUBLISHING CoO. 


700-14 E. Fortieth St. Chicago 
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an increase over the corresponding day of 
last year. The total for the week is $4,512.56 
as compared with $2,127.51 for 1910. This is 
more than double. A continuation of this 
record will unquestionably mean “$40,000 
from the Sunday-schools for American Mis- 
sions.” In all, 471 schools have sent offer- 
ings. 

The preparatory campaign this year has 
been conducted with unusual vigor. Six 
months of earnest prayer with an intelligent 
presentation of some of the needs of the 
homeland has proven just what was necessary 
to enlist the co-operation of all the forces. 
The educational exercise has been very popu- 
lar and most schools have used part of it, if 
not all, in their program. The class appor- 
tionment with a blackboard analysis of the 
offering has done every school good that 
tried it, and has increased the offering 
materially. 

Those schools that for any reason did not 
use November 26 should use one of the re- 
maining Sundays in December. The 24th, 
Christmas Eve, would be a fine time to make 
a generous Christmas gift that good will 
may prevail in all America, and Christ’s 
name be known and honored. Supplies will 
be sent to all for the asking. 

It is good to see how happy the workers 
are in the making of this offering. 

Rospert M. Hopkins, 
American Superintendent. 


Good Church Extension 
News 


The brethren everywhere will be glad to 
hear that for October and November of the 
new missionary year, the total Church Ex- 
tension receipts are $23,549.65. This is a 
gain over the first two months of 1910 of 
$14,999. We gained $14,337.05 from individ- 
uals and $661.95 from the churches. There 
was a gain of 194 in contributing churches. 
There are yet many churches that promised 
to take the offering, that have not sent their 
remittances. These we hope will be sent in 
during the month of December. 

During the month of November the Board 
received a $9,000 annuity from a friend in 
one of the western states. This makes’ $18,000 
that he has contributed to Church Extension 


in the last four years. The Board received 
another annuity gift of $900 from a friend 
in Atlanta, Ga. The Board received $500 


from the estate of Mrs. Ellen Green of Jack- 
sonville, Ill., and $4,000 from the estate of 
Edwin 8S. Adams, of Cleveland, Ohio, wio was 
a member of the Euclid Ave. Christian 
Church. 

These special gifts have lifted the Church 
Extension Fund up to $918,783 on the first 
of December. It ought to be no trouble 
now to reach the million dollars in 1912. It 
requires only $88,000 to reach the coveted 
goal. Shall we not all work to this end? 

When the Wesleyan Movement was started 
in England, John Wesley’s motto was, “A 
church for every preacher, a preacher for 
every church and a for every con- 
gregation.” This motto has been well carried 
out by the Methodist Episcopal churches of 
America because of the $29,000,000 raised for 
Church Extension in the last fifty years, 
over $14,000,000, or nearly half, was raised 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church, and, of 
the 42,633 churches built by Church Exten- 
sion money, 23,000 buildings were erected 
by the Church Extension Fund of the Metho- 
‘dist Church, North and South. A good 
motto for any religious body is, “No idle 


house 


preachers, no pastorless church, and no home- 
less congregation.” 

Applications are still coming in for help, 
266 churches applied for help to build in 1911 
thus far. 
body. 


Truly we are a growing religious 
G. W. Mvucktey, Cor. Sec. 
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The 





single copy of the magazine. 


FIRST QUARTER 


Religion for Men 


JANUARY: Religion in Action. 
1, The Delusion of Being Spiritual 
out Works. 


3. Religion a Thing for this World. 
4. Religion a Thing for Every Day. 


FEBRUARY: The New Politics. 
1, Existing Politics. 
2. Christian Politics. 
3. The Emancipation of the Voter. 
4. A Practical Program. 


. The Sphere of Action. 

. Men and Religion Forward-Movem 
. The Brotherhood Movement. 

. The Y. M. C. A, 

. Big Brothers. 


oe De 


SECOND QUARTER 


APRIL: Woman in the Home. 
1. All-Round Womanhood. 


4. The Ideal Home. 


MAY: Woman in Industry. 
1. Woman’s Place in Industry. 
2. Woman’s Wages. 
3. Woman’s Needs in Industry. 
4. What the Church Can Do. 


JUNE: Woman’s Public Activities. 


1. Influencing the Public through 
Home. 

2. Influencing the Public through 
Church. 

3. Woman in Organizations. 

4. Woman Suffrage. 

f. The Woman of Leisure. 








Strong is the editor of the series. 


monthly magazine—not quarterly, but monthly—at 50c a year. 


home are uppermost the coming year. 


and women, whether young people or older folks. 


With- 


2. The Mistake of Works Without Faith. 


MARCH: Christian Men in Social Action. 


ent. 


Woman and the Community 


2. Woman’s Opportunity in the Home. 
3. The Fitting of Woman for the Ho.ae. 


the 


the 
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Gospel of the Kingdom 





For Young People’s and Adult Classes 


The enthusiasm with which so many adult Sunday school classes have taken 
up the gospel of the Kingdom series this fall prompts us to present the outline 


of subjects for the entire year of 1912. The lessons come in the form of a 


Dr. Josiah 


Problems relating to men, women and the 


The magazine is adapted to both men 


Send 5c in stamps for a 


SUBJECTS FOR 1912 


THIRD QUARTER 
The Home and the Family 


JULY: Homes or Tenements. 
1. The Disappearing Home. 
2. Disappearing Family Life. 
3. Tenement and Apartment Children. 
4. What To Do. 


AUGUST: Marriage and Divorce 
1. The Decrease of Marriage. 
2. The Increase of Divorce. 

3. The Cause. 
4. What the Church Can Do. 


SEPTEMBER: Parents and Children. 
1. The Decreasing Family. 
2. The- Necessity for Home Training. 
3. Physical Education. 
4. Moral Education. 
5. Spiritual Education. 





FOURTH QUARTER 


Crime and the Criminal 


OCTOBER: The Growth and Cause 
Crime. 
1. The Growth of Lawlessness. 
2. Crimes of Violence. 
3. Corporate Crimes 
4. Causes. 


NOVEMBER: The Treatment of the Crim- 
inal. 
1, Juveniles. 
2. Adult Criminals. 
3. The Vagrant. 
4. The Ex-Convict. 


DECEMBER: The Prevention of Crime. 
1. Environment. 
2. Temperance. 
3. Work and Play. 
4. Social Standards. 
5. Religion. 


of 


Published by 


The New Christian Century Co., 700 E. 40th Street, Chicago 
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Bethany Graded Lessons 


Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 


Now Cover the Entire Sunday - School 


As the Bethany Graded Lessons unfold from quarter to quarter it becomes increasingly plain to informed and discerning 
Sunday-school teachers, superintendents and. workers that no private or sectarian publishing house can compete successfully 
with the great union enterprise supplying these graded lessons to twelve leading denominations. 






[The Graded Lessons are approaching completion. The Beginners’ and Primary Departments are fully completed. Three of 
the four Junior grades are complete. Fourth year Junior pupils may use either third year Junior lessons or first year Inter- 
mediate.. Two of the four Intermediate grades are complete, and these materials may be used for the entire Intermediate 
Department. For Senior and Adult Departments, Dr. Scott’s “Life of Jesus” is provided. Other Adult classes may use Dr. 
Strong’s “The Gospel of the Kingdom.”) 









The Bethany Lessons surpass all others—absolutely—in every particular in which it is important for lesson helps to 
excel: In mechanical get-up, in chaste and fascinating art work, in practical adaptableness to the needs of both teacher and pupil, 
in sound evangelical and scriptural teaching, in rich spiritual insight. Nothing has been left undone that money, intelligence and 
Christian character could do to make these lessons the acme of excellence for the Sunday School. 


EVERY LESSON WRITER IS A RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY IN THE INTERDENOMINATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL WORLD! 







Demonstration of Christian Unity 


Perhaps nothing has been done in modern times to demonstrate so clearly the essential unity of the churches and the possi- 
bility of organic union than the successful carrying through of this great enterprise of an interdenominational series of Sunday- 
school lessons. There has been no serious conflict among the editors representing a dozen denominations, among them Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists and Disciples. If the churches can unite in what they teach their children, who can doubt that 
co-operation and union is possible at every other point? 








The Bethany Lessons thus afford a signal opportunity for the Sunday Schools of the Disciples to promote Christian Union. 






Study the following diagram: 









The Gospel 





The Life THE GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL 




























of Jesus Arranged by the International Sunday School Association. of the 

: Kingdom 
In Fifty-two SUNDAY | PUBLIC 

APPROXIMATE BY DR. 
Lessons SCHOOL! DEPARTMENTS AGE | SCHOOL [| JosIAH STRONG 
BY DR. LOA — — GRADE A monthly magazine 
ERMINA if for adult classes and 
SCOTT. , mature young people 
ist Beginners 4 and 5 Years who wish to study the 






great vital problems of 
Social Christianity. 
Price 50 cents a year. 


peoples and adult classes. 





A manual for young 2nd 
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It is conceded to be the 
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SEND TODAY FOR PRICE LIST, ORDER BLANK AND PROSPECTUS! 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 
700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 





